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Lhis 1s 1917—LVot 1817 


Only of comparatively late years have we of the 
lumber and timber industry begun to adopt modern methods. In 
all too many cases we have not yet begun. 


The latest types of management, machinery, manufac- 


turing methods, reclamation of by-products, merchandising and 
advertising still have been adopted all too grudgingly. 


So in the buying, selling and estimating of timber- 
lands the 37 years’ experience of James D. Lacey & Company 


represent by far the most successful effort to improve on the methods 


of a century ago, a LACEY REPORT remains the one real 


guarantee of virtually accurate knowledge of stumpage values, and the Interna- 
tional Files of James D. Lacey & Company constitute by far the greatest exist- 
ing body of facts concerning timberland (both in and out of the market). 


All our facilities are at your service in any timber- 
land transaction. It often transpires that we know more about a 
tract of timber than the owner of tt. 


We should be pleased to send 
you our Booklet, ““Pointers.”? 








NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 


SEATTLE 
626 Henry Bldg. 
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THE WHITE PINE BLISTER DISEASE 


Congress asked to make an appropriation of $300,000 to provide for its eradication or 
control—Experts present facts regarding the disease at the International Forestry 
Conference of the American Forestry Association—The resolutions adopted. 


While the International Forestry Conference called by the American Forestry Association discussed ways and means 
of fighting the pine blister disease which threatens the five-leaved pines of the United States and Canada, in ses- 
sion, at Washington, D. C., January 18 and 19,1917, Vice-President Marshall laid before the Senate an official commu- 
nication asking for a supplemental appropriation of $300,000 to eradicate or control the disease. This communication 
was from Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo and transmitted a letter from Secretary of Agriculture Houston asking 
for the appropriation. It was submitted to the Senate with the signature and approval of President Wilson, was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and on February 3 the Senate adopted an amendment incor- 
porating it in the Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 

The series of articles which follow are from addresses delivered at the Forestry Conference. 
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WHAT THE WHITE PINE BLISTER DISEASE IS 
By PERLEY SPAULDING, U. S. FoREST PATHOLOGIST 
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F Luther Burbank, the well-known breeder and intro- 
ducer of new plants, were to announce that he had 
for sale a perennial plant that in the spring produced 

seeds of rye, in the early summer seeds of wheat, and in 
midsummer seeds of barley, a sensation would be pro- 
duced, which, if his announcement proved true, would 
surpass any yet known to American agriculture. The 
white pine blister rust parasite is exactly comparabie to 
such a plant as this, however. Nor is it alone in this power 
to produce seeds of three distinct kinds. There are 
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RESOLUTION 


Passed at the International Forestry Conference of the American Forestry Association 
January 18-19, 1917 


Whereas 

The Pine Blister Disease threatens to greatly injure 
the white pine forests of Eastern North America, and 

is a growing danger to the white pine timber of the 
= West, and its origin, propagation and transmission being 
now generally understood. 
= Resolved 

That it is the sense of this Conference that active 
measures should be taken by the duly constituted author- 
ities and by all good citizens along the lines advocated 
by the officials competent to recommend practical meas- 
ures for preventing the further dissemination and, as 
far as possible, for the elimination of the disease. 
Resolved 

That immediate action should be taken by the Federal 
governments of the United States and Canada for ade- 
quate quarantine measures to prevent the spread of the 
disease to sections of the Continent not now known 
to be infected. 
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thousands of lowly organized plants closely related to 
the white pine blister rust parasite which regularly 
produce three or more forms of seeds, or spores. The life 
histories of some of these chameleon-like plant parasites 
are most fascinating subjects for the amateur scientist 
could they but be presented by an Ernest Thompson 
Seton or a John Muir. 

The white pine blister is a destructive, foreign para- 
sitic disease of the white pines (pines with their needles 
in bundles of five each). It came to us from Europe in 


Resolved 

That co-operation by the Federal governments with 
States and Provinces to eradicate or control the disease 
in sections now infected should be continued and 
extended by liberal appropriations. 
Resolved 

That the States and Provinces, both independently and 
by interstate, National and international co-operation, 
are urged to conduct complete investigations, provide 
proper quarantines and take all necessary measures, in 
keeping with the seriousness of the situation, to eradi- 
cate or control the pine blister disease. 
Resolved 

That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to the chairmen and members 
of the United States House and Senate Committees on 
Agriculture and Forestry, to all members of the United 
States Senate and to the Governments of the Dominion 
of Canada and of the Canadian provinces. 
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diseased nursery stock of white pines and in no other way. berries. The parasite lives in the bark of an infected 
The parasite is a low form of plant similar to, and closely pine and after it once appears, produces a crop of spores 
related to, the wheat rust and cedar apple rust parasites. each spring as long as that pine lives. If there are no 
The former has two phases of development; one upon currants or gooseberries near enough to the diseased pine 
leaves of the barberry and the other upon the wheat for the spores to be blown from the pine to the currants 


plant. The latter also has two phases of growth; one and gooseberries the disease cannot spread any farther, 


upon the leaves of cedar and the other upon the leaves because the “‘ pine’’ spores cannot attack pines. 


‘ 








Photograph by J. Franklin Collins. 
: THESE TREES ARE INFECTED 


Practically all these pines on Gerrish’s Island on an arm of Portsmouth Harbor, 
aine, are generally infected with the pine blister disease. 


and fruit of the apple tree. In 
the same way the white pine 
blister rust has two phases 
of growth on two distinct 
hosts; one phase on the young 
bark of white pines, and the 
other phase on leaves of 
wild and cultivated currants 
and gooseberries. Three dis- 
tinct kinds of spores are pro- 
duced in a season. 

In the spring spores are 
formed on the diseased white 
pine bark; they are blown 
about by the wind and infect 
the leaves of neighboring 
currants or gooseberries, but 
they cannot attack pines. 
They are rather short lived. 

In early summer the sec- 
ond spore form ripens on the 
lower surface of infected 
currant or gooseberry leaves. 
These can attack currant or 
gooseberry leaves but cannot 
attack pines. The third spore 
form ripens also on the 
lower surface of the currant 
and gooseberry leaves. These 
spores are abletoattack pines 
but not currants or goose- 




















Photograph by J. Franklin Collins. 
AN INFECTED PLOT OF PINES 





FEDERAL ACTION REQUIRED IN FIGHTING 
THE PINE BLISTER DISEASE 


1. A federal quarantine prohibiting shipment of 
all five-leaved pines and all currant and goose- 
berry bushes beyond the western boundaries of 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisi- 
ana, to prevent the introduction of the pine blister 
disease from the eastern white-pine area into the 
western white-pine forests of the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast States. 

2. A federal quarantine regulation prohibiting 
the shipment of all five-leaved pines and all cur- 
rants and gooseberry bushes from infected areas 
into regions where the disease has not yet been 
found. This action could be taken at once and 
would save the public great prospective loss. At 





the present time, all pine, currant and gooseberry 
planting stock, from nurseries or the native woods, 
must be suspected of being infected. The direct 
loss through death of diseased pine stock, though 
considerable, is insignificant when compared to 
the cost of controlling the disease, or, if not con- 
trolled, the early loss of native and planted pines 
which might otherwise thrive for years. 

3. Scouting should be continued on an exten- 
sive scale, to determine definitely the boundaries 
of infected areas, and to locate possible infections 
in new territory. 

4. Large-scale experiments should be under- 
taken to determine the feasibility of controlling 
the pine blister disease, and the least expensive 
means of accomplishing this result most 
effectively. 
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Eighty per cent of the native white pine on this random quarter-acre plot near 
Kittery Point, Maine, were, in November,1916, infected by the pine blister disease. 


The distance that the 
‘“‘pine’’ spores may be blown 
is unknown. The greatest 
distance definitely known is 
about 400 feet. The spores 
produced on currants or 
gooseberries are known to 
blow one-half mile or overand 
infect other currants. How 
much farther they may go 
no one knows. From cur- 
rants infection has been 
traced to pines by McCubbin, 
of Canada, up to an ex- 
treme distance of 100 yards. 

This gives us an immense 
advantage when we attempt 
to eradicate it from a given 
locality, the mere separation 
of the two hosts being suffi- 
cient to stop further spread of 
the disease. But this in- 
volves the sacrifice of one 
host in any given locality. In 
some places the removal of all 
white pines involves less loss 
than does the removal of 
all currants and gooseberries; 
while in other places the 
reverseistrue. In either pro- 
cedure a few hoggish people 
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THE WHITE PINE BLISTER DISEASE 


are encountered who, rather than sacrifice a few dollars, 
or in some cases less than a dollar, will object to removal 
of their bush or tree and thus endanger hundreds and even 
thousands of dollars’ worth of trees or bushes in their 
locality, besides giving the disease a chance to become so 














Photograph by J. Franklin Collins. 


TWO MORE VICTIMS 


Both these native white pines in Maine have been killed by the pine blister 
disease and all the trees in the background are infected. 


well established that it never can be eradicated. The 
Federal Government has put a stop to our receiving any 
more young diseased white pines from abroad. It 
remains for us to get rid of what we have. Either the 
white pines or the currants and gooseberries must go in 
many localities if this disease is to be stopped in its spread. 

It is a well proven fact, known to all students of para- 
sitic diseases, either of plants or animals, that constant 
association for many centuries with a parasitic disease 
develops some degree of resistance in the host plant or 
animal. This results from the total destruction of those 
individuals which fail to develop resistance, thus leaving 
a residue of partially resistant ones. In the early days of 
exploration of North America the measles was introduced 
among the North American Indians from the Old World. 
The Indians, who had not the slightest degree of resistance 
to the new disease, were destroyed in thousands, by this, 
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EVELOPMENTS in the pine blister disease situa- 
D tion during the past year have crystallized senti- 

ment among those interested in forestry and fa- 
miliar with the facts into desire for immediate and 
concerted action. A few conservatives have taken the 
attitude that it is useless to attempt the control of any 
forest tree disease in this country because it has never 
been done. The general opinion among foresters and 


plant pathologists is that the white pine is too valuable to 
lose and that vigorous efiorts should be made to fight the 











69 
to the white man, relatively mild disease. In the same 
way the smallpox destroyed entire tribes. 

The same thing that happened to the Indians from 
newly introduced diseases is already happening to one of 


our broad-leaved trees. The American chestnut, lacking 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT THE PINE BLISTER DISEASE? 


By S. B. DETWILER, U. S. Forest INSPECTOR 
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B. Detwiler. 

175 INFECTIONS ON THIS PINE 
This tree at Ipswich, Massachusetts, was imported from France in 1902. It 
was removed from the plantation _in 1916 at which time there were 175 pine 
blister disease infections on it. Some of them are shown, being marked by 
white tags. 


Photograph by S. 


the ability to resist a new chestnut parasite imported 
from China, is now well on the road to extermination. 

In those places (in this country) where this European 
pine rust has worked longest undisturbed, it is 
doing with our non-resistant white pine just what the 
paleface disease did to the Indians and the foreign 
chestnut disease is now doing to our chestnuts. It has 
shown itself positively capable of destroying our white 
pine. The eastern white pine is not the only American 
white pine that is threatened by this insidious danger. 
There are seven other pines of the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast regions that will surely be attacked if 
this disease is not fought to a standstill where it now is. 
All of these are new to the disease and are likely to go 
the way of the Indian with the smallpox and the chestnut 
with the bark disease, if the white pine blister disease 
once reaches them. 
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pine blister, since there is no longer room to doubt 
the ability of this disease to completely kill all white 
pines growing in proximity to currant and gooseberry 
bushes Although it is not proved by practical exper- 
ience on a large scale that the disease can be completely 
controlled by the destruction of diseased pines and the 
elimination of all currant and gooseberry plants within 
areas of general disease, this plan has proved to be 
effective in checking the spread of the fungus from in- 
fected plantations. 
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TREE AT SWANSEA, MASSACHUSETTS 


This white pine tree in native growth is about 30 feet high and shows the 
S. B. Detwiler, U. S. Forest Inspector, 


main stem girdled near the top. 
is making the examination. 


It is certain that the blis- 
ter disease cannot pass from 
pine to pine without pass- 
ing through the intermediate 
stage on currant or goose- 
berry leaves. Therefore, the 
only question that can arise 
concerning the effectiveness 
of the proposed method of 
controlling the disease is 
whether it is possible to de- 
stroy all the currants and 
gooseberries on a given area 
and thereafter keep it free, 
and whether the value of the 
pine will justify the cost of 
the work. Further experience 
in eradicating currant and 
gooseberry bushes on a large 
scale will undoubtedly 
develop cheaper and more 
effective methods, as for 
instance, killing strongly- 
rooted bushesormats of skunk 
currants by means of chem- 
icals sprayed on the leaves. 
The destruction of the dis- 
eased pines is an additional 
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THIS WAS DESTROYED 


and spread the disease appeared. 
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COOPERATION BY CITIZENS REQUIRED 
IN FIGHTING THE PINE BLISTER 
DISEASE 


Federal and State action, to be successful, re- 
quires the active codperation of individual citizens 
in the following particulars: 

1. When the disease is found on pines, currants 
or gooseberries, the State officials in charge of 
control work should be notified, and the diseased 
plants destroyed promptly, according to the 
recommendations of the authorities. 

2. Where State authorities deem it necessary 
to destroy all currant and gooseberry bushes, or 
take other drastic action to control the disease, 
individuals should give all possible aid and influ- 
ence others to do so. 

3. The general planting of five-leaved pines 
should not be encouraged. The growing of cur- 
rant or gooseberry stock should not be favored in 
localities where they may endanger white pines. 
In the case of white pine planting stock, the 
nursery from which it is purchased should be 
required to give a written guarantee that the 
stock was grown from seed in their own nurseries, 
that no infections of the white-pine blister disease 
have ever been found in the nursery or within 
500 yards, and that the trees have not stood near 
currant or gooseberry bushes. 
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A fine white pine of native growth near Ipswich, Massachusetts, which 
showed so many pine blister cankers on the branches that it was marked 
for destruction before the spores which would have developed this year 


precautionary measure that 
appears advisable in large 
control areas to prevent 
the disease being carried to 
currants and gooseberries be- 
yond the borders of the area. 

When small spots of infec- 
tion exist beyond the region 
of generally scattered disease, 
it will usually be advisable 
to destroy both pine and cur- 
rant hostsknownorsuspected 
as having been exposed to 
infection, and the greatest 
sanitary precautions taken, 
such as sterilizing the uni- 
form of inspectors, and dis- 
infecting the plants having 
fruiting bodies of the fungus 
before they are handled, 
during such time as_ the 
spores are visible. 

At the present time, the 
legal and financial barriers 
standing in the way of con- 
trolling the disease appear 
even greater than the prac- 
tical difficulties. It will con- 























THE WHITE PINE 


sume time to secure the required laws and appropriations, 
and meanwhile the disease will continue to advance 
rapidly into new territory. Time lost in efficiently apply- 
ing control measures during the coming season will be 
dearly paid for if any future control is to be attempted. 

It is plain that the greatest immediate need is wide- 
spread publication of the facts of the blister rust invasion, 
and rousing the general public to a realization of the dire 
results which this disease will cause if not controlled. 

The blister canker fungus does not respect state or 
national boundary lines in its rapid spread. Effective 
control requires general action—state, interstate, national 
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and international. Nothing can be accomplished without 
adequate appropriations, and before the money can be 
wisely spent, most states need laws giving the authorities 
full power to apply the necessary steps in control. Pub- 
licity will secure the necessary power to act and act 
quickly ; concerted action by state and national authorities 
is the only possible salvation for the pines. 
Nature has not intervened in checking the chestnut blight 
and other imported diseases, and it seems probable 
that we shall have to pay with the white pine, 
or a partial cash equivalent, for our open-door policy 
in importing plant pests. 
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SHALL WE PLANT WHITE PINE? 


By C. R. PETTIS, SUPERINTENDENT STATE FORESTS, STATE OF NEW YORK 
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S an economic necessity 
and in the application of 
true conservation and 

practical forestry, the wis- 
dom of reforesting cannot 
be questioned. There are 
millions of acres of our 
soil whose productive use can 
best be and, to a large ex- 
tent, can only be realized by 
using themto grow woodcrops. 
This vast territory stands 
to-day idle. To become pro- 
ductive, it must first be re- 
forested. In order to derive 
the full measure of use a 
tree adapted to grow under 
the prevailing condition 
must be selected. White pine 
has no equal in meeting 
and measuring up to the speci- 
fications of a tree that can 
be most profitably employed 
in reforesting generally in 
thenortheastern United States. 
We cannot make many 
mistakes when we use white 
pine as an agent for employ- 
ing the resources of nature 
in obtaining the productive 
capacity of these non-agricul- 
tural lands. 

In the market, white pine 
is in great demand and on 
account of its qualities has a 
wider range of uses than any 
other wood we can grow. It 
is our most commonly used 
tree. Go into nearly any line 
and study its great variety 











BRANCHES AND TWIGS DISEASED 


of uses. It measures up to 
our demands for a wood for 
general purposes. 

White pine is to forestry 
in the northeastern states 
what wheat is to agriculture; 
what iron is to manufac- 
turing or what coal is to 
transportation. 

I have tried to state briefly 
why we must reforest and 
what an important factor white 
pine is in the future plant- 
ing operations. We must 
have white pine for planting. 

In answer to the question 
“shall we plant white 
pine?” I most emphatically 
say, yes. We must have white 
pine. We will obtain our chief 
future supply from plantations. 

We to-day face a problem. 
We do not know all about 
the distribution of the blister 
disease, and as_ reforesting 
deals in future, we should 
defer further white pine plant- 
ing until we know where it is 
safe and sane to plant. We 
must first make the unsafe 
places safe and expend every 
energy toward the control of 
this disease. We must plant 
but should defer it for a while. 

We are gathered here to 
repent for haste. Our various 
forestry departments, associa- 
tions, land owners and others 
about 1908 became enthus- 


In this tree at Ipswich, Massachusetts, there is to be plainly seena large ; ° ° 
amount of pine blister disease on the branches and twigs. iastic about planting. The. 







































































72 AMERICAN FORESTRY 
necessary trees could not be obtained in this country at Let us take a lesson from some of these many unfortu- ¢ 
a reasonable price and, as a result, large quantities were nate circumstances. Why not meet the situation frankly? 
imported and scattered in a thousand places. Unfor- We must stop the spread of this disease. It can only 
be accomplished through eradication and control measures. 
We cannot fairly ask the farmer to give up all his curgants 
and gooseberries that the forester may utilize his”soil 
for growing pine. We must both of us make sacrifices. 
In places, pines will have to be removed as part of the 
control plan. We cannot now say where the immune 
strips are to be placed. The extension of white pine plant- 
ing, under present conditions, may further the spread of 
the disease as well as make the control measure more dii- ~. 
ficult. The problem is difficult enough as it to-day exists. 
A few years more of idleness of these soils is nothing 
in comparison to the future safety of white pine. We have 
not gained but rather lost through past haste. Wait until 
we first fully know where “‘we are at.” 
A study to ascertain the extent of the disease, loca- 
tion of different kinds of soil, also distribution of pine, cur- 
rants and gooseberries, will add so materially to our 
Photograph by S. B. Detwiler. knowledge that future plans can then be formulated. 
GIRDLED BY BLISTER DISEASE For the time being, we should expend our energies in 
A riled by the blister rat” ‘The quarteracre plot ia which tha tree stcoa ‘field investigations, control work and education of the 
showed 88 per cent of trees infected in November, 1916. Twenty-six per cent public. 
of the trees were dead. 
The general progress of reforesting need not be seri- 
tunately, some of these trees were diseased and we now ously interfered with because we may direct our energies 
must decide what we are going to do about what President to planting lands not best adapted to white pine with 
Pack so well calls ‘‘A Bandit from Abroad.” suitable species. 
SUT PU eS 
THE PINE BLISTER DISEASE PROBLEM AS A WHOLE ¢ 
z Dr. HAVEN METCALF, IN CHARGE OFFICE OF ForEsST PATHOLOGY, U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 
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HE white pine blister disease has invaded America dates back only to 1899, but in this time the disease has 
T and dug itself in. The earliest importation of white become generally prevalent upon gooseberries and cur- 
pine nursery stock that we have been able to trace rants in New England,and at many points has established 
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This tree, photogra te yh Allee rang th fect had ne ee eee eer ee 
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plot were infected and 16 per cent were dead. side branches show that the disease has produced spores during the past season. a 








itself upon pine 
trees growing under 
asnearly normal 
conditions as can 
stillbefoundin New 
England. West of 
the Hudson River 
thediseaseoccurs at 
many points, but 
cannot be consid- 
ered _ established, 
unless possibly in 
the Minnesota-Wis- 
consin area. West 
of the Mississippi 
River the disease is 


not knowntooccur, “——— 
Photograph by S. B. Detwiler. 


and it is wholly im- 
probable that it can 
ever spread across 
thetreeless plains to 


the forests of western white pine and sugar pine by any 
natural means. It can, however, get there easily and 
quickly on diseased nursery stock and indeed may have 
gotten there already without our knowledge. 

It is obvious that the control of this disease pre- 


sents three very different 
problems: 

(1) The problem for the 
western states, which is, so 
far as we know, entirely that 
of keeping out the disease. 
We must make sure that the 
disease does not already occur 
west of the Mississippi, and 
then make sure that by some 
means all movement into 
this area of nursery stock of 
five-needled pines, currants 
and gooseberries is stopped. 
Except in Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana, where local quaran- 
tines have been imposed, no 
effective restriction exists at 
the present time on themove- 
ment of five-leaved pines, 
currants and _ gooseberries 
from any eastern locality to 
any western point. It would 
obviously be foolish to spend 
much money in determining 
where this disease occurs, or 
in eradicatingit where found, 
as long as nurseries are still 
free to distribute the disease 
as fast as it can be located. 

(2) Between the Missis- 
sippi and the Hudson Rivers 
we have conditions similar to 
those obtaining in the coun- 





CURRANT AND PINE 


Here are seen infected flowering currant bushes in the corner of a yard at Kittery Point, Maine, with 
native white pine in the background and a large percentage of the pine already show the pine blister 
disease infection. 
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STATE ACTION REQUIRED IN FIGHTING 
THE PINE BLISTER DISEASE 


The various states in the white-pine belt should 


‘proceed against the disease, as follows: 


1. Adequate laws should be enacted, giving 
authority to the proper state official to destroy all 
white pine, currant, and gooseberry plants in- 
fected with the disease or in danger of becoming 
infected. Because of the need for persons hand- 
ling diseased plants to take the greatest precau- 
tionary measures to avoid distributing the spores 
of the disease from one place to another, eradica- 
tion of the diseased plants should be done by 
men in state employ, specially trained and wear- 
ing a uniform that can be disinfected before ap- 
proaching the vicinity of pines or areas of disease- 
free currants. 

2. Each state should establish a quarantine 
preventing the introduction of any five-leaved 
pines, or any currant or gooseberry bushes from 
any area in which infection is known to exist, 
duplicating the action taken by the States of 
Wisconsin and Oregon. 

3. Each State in which white pine is important 
as a native or planted tree should appropriate 
sufficient funds to enable the proper State official 
to conduct such operations as may be necessary 
for detailed scouting and the control of the disease 
when found. 

4. Cultivated black currants should be declared 
a pest, and the bushes destroyed in all States 
where five-leaved pines grow, regardless of 
whether the disease has appeared in the locality. 
This action is advisable because the cultivated 
black currant is especially susceptible to infec- 
tion, and the elimination of this plant would do 
much to prevent the rapid spread of the fungus. 
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try at large seven 
years ago, that is, 
scattering infections 
of the disease, that 
can still be eradi- 
cated. In under- 
taking this problem 
we. must profit by 
the experience of the 
past seven years. 
Up to this year the 
problem has no- 
where been very vig- 
orcusly attacked. 
State laws are 
mostiy inadequate 
In many states no 
eradication out- 
side of a nursery is 
possible except with 
the consent of the 


owner. In other states the state authorities have no power 
to destroy diseased currants and gooseberries, because the 
disease does not seriously damage these plants, and in few 
if any states is there authority for destroying healthy 
currants and gooseberries which are so located as to spread 


the disease. Nowhere has 
the Federal Government any 
power to destroy diseased 
plants ofany kind. Uptoa 
year ago there have been 
no specific appropriations for 
fighting this disease, and 
what has been done on thisdis- 
ease has been done as a side 
issue, and at the expense of 
other lines of work. If, then, 
the disease is to be eradicated 
over this wide central ter- 
ritory it will mean a sharp re- 
vision of law in most states, 
education of public senti- 
ment to the point where the 
interests of one citizen can- 
not prevail against the inter- 
ests of an entire community, 
or the interests of one com- 
munity or one line of business 
prevail against the interests 
of an entire state. We must 
look forward to a long fight, 
for a disease with a long dor- 
mant period, and as strongly 
entrenched as this one, will 
not be overcome in three or 
four years. And finally, all 
action must be prompt. 
Thetime to combat any plant 
disease is while there is still 
but little of it. 




















Photograph by S. B. Detwiler. 
FROM GARDEN TO WOODLAND 


A garden of an estate at Ipswich, Massachusetts, in which infected currant bushes are growing. The 
white pine in the background were planted in 1903 and in the spring of 1916 all of them showed infection. 


(3) East of the Hudson River the problem is much 
more serious, and here the disease is unlikely ever to be 
eradicated. Here the effect of the disease is essentially 
to make the pine tree a cultivated plant, dependent for 
its existence upon the destruction of currants and goose- 
berries. It will have to be determined for communities 
or for larger areas whether the people prefer to grow white 
pine trees or currant and gooseberry bushes, for the two 
are now incompatible. The probable solution of this prob- 
lem is that certain areas will be found in New England 
where the currant and gooseberry can be eradicated and 
the white pine grown. And there will doubtless be other 
localities where the eradication of currants and goose- 
berries is commercially impracticable and where the grow- 
ing of white pine will have to be given up. 
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Photograph by J. Franklin Collins. 
DISEASE PLAINLY INDICATED 


Eighty-one per cent of the trees surrounding this on a quarter-acre plot in Maine 
are infected with the pine blister disease and of these 12 per cent were dead in 
November, 1916. 


The entire problem is, however, but 
one phase of a larger problem, which 
may be stated as follows: Does free 
trade in plant diseases and insect pests 
pay? Is it an economically sound na- 
tional policy? Is the entire importing 
nursery business worth as much to the 
country as the damage which it causes? 
Let us not deceive ourselves. Not a 
single plant disease or insect pest that 
has once become established in this coun- 
try has been eradicated or is ever likely 
to be. No matter how well controlled, 
it remains in every case a permanent 
tax against the economic resources of 
the nation. If we succeed in controlling 
the white pine blister rust we may be 
sure that other diseases and pests will 
be introduced, which will be just as 
serious, for we know definitely that the 
undesirable plant immigrants are not all here yet. It is 
as important to safeguard the country against further 
invasions of this kind as to control this or any other 
disease or pest that has already been carelessly per- 
mitted to establish itself. 
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THE SITUATION TODAY 


The United States Senate has added $300,000 
to the Agricultural Appropriation Bill for the 
eradication or control of the White Pine Blister 
Disease. 


$150,000 of this amount will not be available 
until states in the pine belt provide state appro- 
priations—then it will be used in state codpera- 
tive work. 


The United States Senate has also amended 
the Plant Quarantine Act to permit the Secretary 
of Agriculture to quarantine any State, Territory 
or District of the United States, or any section 
thereof, to prevent the spread of the disease. 


Massachusetts asks a $60,000 state appro- 
priation to fight it. 

New York requires $30,000. 

Minnesota desires $25,000. 

Maine asks for $20,000. 

New Hampshire asks for $28,000. 

Vermont wants $2,000. 

Connecticut requests $15,000. 

Rhode Island wishes $5,000. 
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Wisconsin needs $25,000. 

Pennsylvania demands $10,000. 

Canada expects $50,000. 
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LOSSES CAUSED BY IMPORTED TREE AND PLANT PESTS 


By C. L. MARLATT, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL HORTICULTURAL BOARD 


In view of the fact that fully fifty per cent of the tree and plant pests which in the past and at the present time are doing millions of 
dollars’ damage every year to the agricultural and forest crops of the United States are imported, the American Forestry Association at its 
International Forestry Conference at Washington, D. C., January 18-19, 1917, heard addresses and discussions on the advisability of a national 
quarantine preventing the importation of tree and plant stock from other continents, unless such stock has the approval of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The following is one of the addresses.—EpiTor. 


HE virgin lands of the new world had originally an atively recently introduced pest, getting first foothold in 
enormous advantage over the long-settled areas of Utah, from whence it has extended its devastations over 


the oid world in their freedom from the host of much of the great alfalfa-producing areas of the adjoining 
plant enemies, insects and disease, which had dev eloped states. Among the fruit insects are such well-known 
through centuries of pene ation of special crops, and, if enemies as the codling moth, now entailing a cost for the 
proper safeguards had been instituted, this advantage treatment of trees and loss from injury to fruit taken 
could have been largely preserved. Unfortunately, none together of approximately $16,000,000 a year; and the 
of the countries of the new world, until very recently, San José scale, introduced with ornamental plants from 
took any precautions to prevent the introduction of these North China, occasioning a loss in product and cost of 
old-world plant enemies. treatment of at least $10,000,000 a year. Among forestry 
Confining our attention to the United States particu- insects are such notable enemies of forest trees as the 
larly, as a result of this neglect, probably more than larch sawfly, which threatens to complete the destruction 
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COTTON BOLL WEEVIL (ANTHONOMUS GRANDIS) 
The cost to this country of the cotton boll weevil amounts to about twenty-five BOLL WEEVIL LARV 
million dollars a year. It is gradually spreading throughout the cotton belt, The manner in which the larve of the boll weevil injures the cotton boll is 
and in 1916 reached northward to the South Carolina line. The picture, indicated tre 2! photograph. The ravages of this insect cost this country 
enlarged, shows an adult boll weevil. annually 25 cents apiece for every man, woman and chil 
fifty per cent of the insects SUH NNNNUUUULIUUU UU LAS PRO 
and diseases now destruc- = = of the larch timber of the 
tive to our agriculture and = RESOLUTION = United States and Canada, 
forestry are introductions, 2 Passed by the International Forestry Confer- 2 and the gypsy and brown- 
most of them unnecessary. 3 ence of the American Forestry Asso- = tail moths, which have long 
Typical examples of these 2 ciation, January 18-19, 1917 = ravaged the forests of New 
introduced pests,in relation 3 In vi f th d of di ss aia heaall = England and have been the 
. = n view of the spread of diseases and i = : . 
g agric a, € = - : ; = occasion of the spending of 
4 _— CE, or = pests introduced from foreign countries, suchas 2 ‘li re doll g° 
the Hessian Fly, introduced = the.chestnut blight, gipsy moth and white pine 3 ™any millions otf do ars in 
from Europe in revolution- 2 blister. = control efforts and of losses 
ary times and now occasion- 2 pRecolved = proportionately vastly 
ing an average annual loss = That the American Forestry Association favor 2 greater. For mere control 
to the wheat crop of approx- 3 the principle of absolute national quarantine on 2 alone, the Federal Govern- 
imately $50,000,000, and in # plants, trees and nursery stock, to take effect at 3 ment has carried an appro- 
some years this loss has ex- 3 bor pera tty which may be found economi- = priation for many years now 
ceededonehundred millions; = oo ; = of over $300,000 a year to 
the alfalfa weevil, a compar- ESHIMMW NUN NNNNNNUHNVHHUNTUULULUHLUGURGUURAUALLUU LE =©6catd the States in the work 
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against these insects. Other notable forest and shade tree 
pests are the spruce twig moth, comparatively recently 
introduced, the leopard moth, and the elm beetle. 

These are merely examples of a vast horde of intro- 
duced insect pests. Upwards of a hundred distinctly 
important injurious insects to agriculture and forestry 
have been thus introduced, and, in addition to these, 
hundreds of other minor insect pests. The total 
loss occasioned by these introduced insect pests to our 
national forests and farm crops, etc., probably exceeds 
$500,000,000 annually. 

Losses correspondingly large are chargeable to intro- 
duced plant diseases. Familiar examples of such intro- 
duced diseases are, the chestnut blight, which has already 
destroyed the chestnut forests over much of the eastern 
United States and threatens the existence of the entire 
native chestnut growth of the country; the white pine 
blister, a disease already widespread in the eastern white 
pine area and which ultimately will cause enormous loss 
to all white pine forests, and which losses will be vastly 
increased should it spread to the great white and five- 
leaved pine forests of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States. Introduced diseases affecting cultivated 
plants include such important examples as the common 
scab of the potato, of almost universal occurrence in this 
country and occasioning tremendous shrinkage in the 
value of this important crop; the wheat rust, which in 
bad yearsmay 
practically 
wipe out the 
entire wheat 
crop of large 
sections, as 
was the case 
last year in 
Red River 
Valley; and a 














corn mildew 
recently intro- 
duced and al- 
ready accom- 
plishing very 
serious losses 
in the South. 
Among dis- 
eases affect- 
ing fruits and 
fruit trees, the 
most notable 
example is 
the citrus 
canker, a dis- 
2ase recently 
introduced 
from Japan 
or Asia, and 
threatening 
the very exist- 
ence of much 





STOPPING THE CODLING MOTH 


An apple tree banded in order to collect the larve of the ‘ 
codling moth so that it may be destroyed. of the enor- 
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THE BROWN-TAIL MOTH (EUPROCTIS CHRYSORRHGA) 


The brown-tail moth was imported by a Boston florist about 26 years ago on 
roses from Holland and France. It is a serious enemy to the orchard, forest, 
and shade trees, and ornamental shrubbery, and has long been recognized as 
one of the worst orchard pests of Europe. The hairs on the caterpillars produce 
the brown-tail rash, often causing considerable annoyance to the residents of 
infested districts. 























THE CODLING MOTH (LASPEYRESIA POMONELLA) 


The codling moth, or apple worm, occasions a loss, in cost of spraying trees 
and injury to the fruit, of sixteen million dollars a year in'the United States. 








LOSSES CAUSED BY IMPORTED TREE AND PLANT PESTS 


mous citrus devel- 
opment of Florida 
and the Gulf Coast, 
a disease which 
Congress has joined 
with the States in 
an active effort to 
exterminate with 
the aid of a large ap- 
propriation. In ad- 
dition to these more 
important diseases, 
many minor plant 
diseases have also 
been introduced. 

While, therefore, 
much of the original 
advantage which 
the western hemi- 
sphere enjoyed from 
freedom from plant 
pests has been lost, 
there are still vast 
numbers of foreign 
insect pests and 
plant diseases with 
large capacity for 
harm which have 
fortunately not vet 
effected successful 
lodgement in North 
America or have 
obtained only lim- 
ited foothold and 
may still possibly be 
exterminated. 

For the informa- 
tion of Federal and 
State inspectors the 
experts of the De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture have pre- 
pared descriptive 
lists of the known 
plant enemies of the 
world, insect and 
fungous, which have 
not yet reached the 
United States or be- 
come permanently 
established therein. 
A manual describ- 
ing the dangerous 
insects likely to be 
introduced into the 
United States, pre- 
pared in the Bureau 
of Entomology of 
the Department of 
Agriculture, and 
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PESTS DETECTED LAST YEAR 


According to the report of the Federal Horticulturai Board of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, one hundred and ninety-three different kinds of 
insects which might prove hurtful to American crops and one hundred and six- 
teen plant diseases of similar significance were detected by State and Federal 
inspection during the last fiscal year on plants and plant products offered for 
import into the United States. 

Of the insects, fourteen were scale insects, such as Pear Scale, though they 
range from scales found on Orchids, Cocoanut, and Bamboo to other forms found 
on Wistaria, Camellias, Hemlocks and Pines. In addition, nests of the Brown- 
tail Moth, egg masses of the European Tussock Moth, pupz of the Dagger Moth, 
and cocoons of the Pine Sawfly were discovered. 

Of interest was the finding of a fourth potato weevil in the United States, 
which was discovered in Irish potatoes imported from the Andes. Of the 
diseases, Citrus Canker was found in a number of shipments, and the find- 
ing of Powdery Scab on wild potatoes from the east slope of the Andes is taken 
to indicatejclearly that it is the home of this disease of the potato.—EpiTor. 
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VARIOUS STAGES OF THE GYPSY MOTH (PORTHETRIA DISPAR) 


The gypsy moth is one of the worst forest pests of Europe. It was accidentally introduced into Massa- 
chusetts 40 years ago, and has now spread to the adjacent States of Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, and Maine. It has been recently brought into this country on imported stock and taken 
to such widely isolated points as Louisiana and Ohio. There is grave risk of its becoming distributed 
over the entire United States. It has already cost in New England, in mere efforts at control, a good 
many millions of dollars, and should it become widespread in the United States, damage from it would 
be beyond calculation. 
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now in press, lists 
and describes over 
three thousand dis- 
tinct insect pests. 
Probably half of 
these are old-world 
insects injurious to 
forest and shade 
trees, and the bal- 
ance, insects injuri- 
ous to various cul- 
tivated crops. A 
similar manual is in 
preparation on the 
fungous diseases of 
the plants likely to 
be introduced into 
the United States. 
Among the im- 
portant insect pests 
thus listed, which 
we hope to exclude 
from the American 
continent, are such 
notable examples as 
the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, perhaps 
the most destruc- 
tive of all fruit 
pests; and the pink 
boll worm of cotton, 
recently spreading 
from India to Egypt 
and thence to prac- 
tically every other 
cotton - producing 
country of the world 
except the United 
States—an insect 
capable of doing 
vastly greater-dam- 
age than the boll 
weevil. Among for- 
estry insects occur 
such notable pests 
as the “nonne”’ 
moth of Europe, 
which is as destruc- 
tive to conifers as 
the gypsy moth 
is in this country 
to deciduous trees; 
and many other 
forest caterpillars 
and bark-boring 
and wood-boring 
insects. 
There are also 
known to occur in 
foreign countries 
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THE GYPSY MOTH PARASITE 


These two wagonloads are an importation of gypsy-moth caterpillars from France 
in 1909, en route to the laboratory at Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts. These 
caterpillars were brought into ‘this country for the purpose of introducing 
beneficial parasites to assist in controlling the gypsy moth. 


many important diseases of plants- which have not yet 
gained foothold on this continent. Prominent among 
these are the mildew diseases of the Indian corn occurring 
in the Orient; the potato wart, and many others affecting 
cultivated plants and forest trees. 


DANGERS From NEw REGIONS 


The increasing commerce of the world with the hither- 
to little explored regions of China and other Asiatic coun- 
tries and Africa, Oceania, etc., adds enormously to the 

















ADULT MALE HESSIAN FLY (MAYETIOLA DESTRUCTOR) 


When excessively abundant this insect either destroys or badly injures hundreds 
of thousands of acres of wheat, reducing the yield from 50 to 75 per cent. This 
ont alone probably causes an annual loss in the United States of fifty millions 
of dollars. 
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risk of the importation of new pests. We know very little 
of the injurious insects of these new countries, but the 
importation of new stock in the last few years from these 
regions by the Department of Agriculture and by private 
agencies has especially demonstrated the existence therein 
of many very dangerous plant pests. The importance of 
these may be illustrated by referring again to some im- 
portant pests now established in this country from these 
hitherto little explored regions of the old world. In this 
list comes the San José scale, the chestnut blight, citrus 
canker, and the corn mildews, introduced into some of 
our Southern States. 


EXCLUDING THE PEsTsS 


The more important of these known foreign pests are 
being excluded by regulating the entry of nursery stock, 
or, in the case of diseases, by an absolute prohibition of 


























THE FLUTED SCALE (ICERYA PURCHASI MASK) 


Introduced from Australia and at one time threatened the entire citrus industry 
of the Pacific Coast. Fortunately, through the introduction and establishment 
of its natural ladybird enemy, Novius cardinalis, this pest is now under control, 
resulting in the annual saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars to the citrus 
growers. 


the entry of the plants or fruits affected. There are now 
in force nine foreign plant quarantines forbidding the en- 
try into the United States of various plants and plant 
products to prevent the entry of new and dangerous 
pests. Two of these have relation to forest pests, 
namely the white pine blister rust and the European 
pine shoot moth. The others relate to the potato wart; 
the Mexican fruit fly; the pink boll worm of cotton; 
the avocado weevil; certain injurious insects and fungous 
diseases of the sugar cane; citrus canker and other dan- 
gerous citrus diseases; and the downy mildews and Phy- 
soderma diseases of Indian corn. 

















LOSSES CAUSED BY IMPORTED TREE AND PLANT PESTS 


This Act also gives power of control within the United 
States of new and dangerous plant pests by quarantine 
This power is, however, now 
limited by the ne- 
cessity of actually 
determining the 
presence of the in- 
sect or disease to be 
quarantined against 
in the State or dis- 
trict made subject 
to the quarantine. 
An enlargement of 
this power to be 
able to effectively 
quarantine against 
such a widespread 
disease as the white 
pine blister rust is 
now being sought. 

The powers of 
this act in relation 
to the exclusion of 
foreign plant ene- 
mies has hitherto 
been directed to- 
wards specific dan- 
gers which could be 
shown by the Fed- 
eral or State experts 
‘| in relation to par- 
| ticular plants or 
| plant products. In 
| view of the tremen- 

dous losses which 

are now being oc- 
| casioned by intro- 
‘| duced plant pests 
| and the additional 
| losseswhich are now 
threatened by the 
many new plant 
pests likely at any 
time to be intro- 
duced, as herein 
shown, it is perhaps 
opportune now to 
seriously consider 
the advisability of 
very much restrict- 
ing the further en- 
try of all foreign 
plants and plant 
products capable of 
being the agency of 
such introductions; 
in other words, to 
put all such intro- 
ductions under def- 
inite Federal con- 


or regulation of movement. 
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PUPATING LARV# OF THE ASIATIC 
LADYBIRD (CHILOCORUS SIMILIS) 


This beneficial insect, which is a voracious 
feeder on the San Jose scale in China and 
Japan, was introduced into the United States 
to assist in the control of this scale insect, 
and is helping to prevent destruction amount- 
ing to several hundred thousand dollars a year. 
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trol and supervision, with power of exclusion wherever a 
reasonable risk is known. This need is emphasized just 
at this time by a number of important illustrations, al- 
ready alluded to, of recently introduced pests, including 
the pine blister rust, chestnut blight, citrus canker, pink 
cottcen in Mexico, and a new peach pest from 
yet come to public knowledge 


boll worm of 


Asia which has scarcely 




















AN IMPORTANT NEW INSECT ENEMY OF THE PEACH 
(LASPEYRESIA MOLESTA) 


the summer and fall of 1916 seem to indicate that another 
ry of the peach and other deciduous fruits has become 
ca. Larve of this insect have been observed injuring the 
twigs of peach, m, cherry, and fruit of the peach. No. 1 shows a peach twig 
with a mass of dried gum and leaf fragments due to attack by the cater illar. 
No. 2 shows a peach shoot cut open exposing the larva in its burrow. No. 3 
shows the cavity excavated in the peach by larva entering at the side. 


Observations during 
formidable insect 
established in Ar 
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but which threatens our peach crop with greater losses 
than perhaps any of the older established peach pests. 
It would certainly appear that the enforcement of much 
more restrictive measures than are now possible is amply 
justified. 
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In this connection, and in relation to the natural de- 
sire to accumulate from the ends of the earth new field 
plants for our agriculture, and new fruits for our orchards, 
and the novelties and curiosities of the plant world for 
our gardens, lawns and parks, it must not be lost sight of 
that we have first to consider the safeguarding, that is, 
the conservation of the big commercial crops of America 








THE SAN JOSE, OR CHINESE, SCALE (ASPDITUS PERNICIOSUS) 
ENLARGED 
Probably no other insect has received so much notoriety as this species. Its 
international importance is indicated by the vast amount of interstate and 
foreign legislation which has been enacted relative to it. Millions of dollars are 
expended annually in efforts to control this pest, which is so injurious to deciduous 
fruit trees. 


such as wheat, corn, cotton, potato, apple, peach, orange, 
etc., and our enormous natural forests which are and must 
always remain our chief productions. The risk to these 
standard products of our soil with all introductions of 
allied or varietal plants, and especially such plants from the 
hitherto little exploited portions of the earth, is enormous, 
as the illustrations already given have shown; and there- 
fore all introductions should be preceded by studies and 
explorations to determine the risk, if any, in advance of 
the importation; and such importations should, further- 
more, be surrounded with all restrictions and safeguards 
necessary to prevent the entry therewith of new plant 
enemies. In other words, the safeguarding of our big 
established productions should be the first and leading 
consideration. 
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NATURAL GRAFT ON CORK ELM 
By Guy Caldwell 

OES any lover of trees pass by a phenomenon known 
1D as natural graft without entertaining the wish to 
know just what accident or set of circumstances 
evolved to bring about the fortuitous growth? The cork 
elm (Ulmus racemosa) herewith was pointed out by the 
owner, Mr. Brockenbrough, on his summer place near 
Richmond, and its clean, healthy condition, together with 
the unusual symmetrical lines dividing the trunk with such 
nicety at once called forth admiration for the wonders of 




















NATURAL GRAFTING 
This elm, on the summer place of J. M. Brockenbrough, near Rich- 


mond, is attracting considerable attention. The man inthe picture 
is Guy Caldwell of Richmond, a tree expert. 





nature. It is an interesting speculation to try and im- 
agine just what incident in its life’s history caused the 
union of these young branches after they had previously 
come to the parting of the ways. Perhaps they believed 
that ‘‘In union there is strength.” 
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TREES WITH A HISTORY 


S there a tree with a history in your town? 
What do you know about it? Is it being 
cared for or is it being allowed to die? AMERICAN 
FORESTRY would like to know about such trees 
and would be glad to receive pictures and articles 
not to exceed 100 words about such trees. Such 
as are available will be printed in the magazine 
from time to time. 
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ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


In welcoming the members of the American Forestry Association, attending the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting, 
and the United States and Canadian delegates to the International Forestry Conference at Washington, D. C., January 
18 and 19, 1917, President Charles Lathrop Pack of the American Forestry Association said: 


N the name of The American Forestry Association, I 

welcome you to this Forestry Conference at Wash- 

ington. You have come hither in answer to our invi- 
tation. Some of you have come long distances, and many 
have done so at the cost of considerable personal incon- 
venience. You are here to consider some of the vital ques- 
tions of forest conservation, and the better protection and 
use of this great fundamental resource of the United States 
and Canada. Among the delegates appointed from Ontario 
and Quebec and from each of many States of this coun- 
try, we recognize many familiar faces. You are experts 
in forestry and natural resources, and representatives of 
National and local organizations concerned in the devel- 
opment and use of the forests. Coming from Canada 
and from many States, this Conference is, in effect,a meet- 
ing of the representatives of the citizens of these States of 
the Nation and of the people of Ontario and Quebec. 
This is a trying time with 
THE FOREST AND those who would protect the 
PREPAREDNESS forest. New enemies are at 
work, and you are here to devise 
plans, ways and means to better protect the forests and 
better keep and use the great timber resources, which are 
so valuable and necessary to the economic progress of 
the United States and Canada. The conservation of the 
forests is an important factor in National preparedness in 
this country. If the great test of war comes to our 
people, it will be as vital to have natural resources avail- 
able as to have men and ammunition. 

We must have natural resources in abundance back 
of our Navy and our Army for adequate defense. The 
life of a Navy and of an Army would not be safe without 
it, and conservation, particularly of the forest and the 
mine and the soil, is a constructive principle essential to 
the end that we may be prepared. 

I will not undertake before men of your wisdom and 
experience to discuss any of the details of the important 
questions you are here to consider. These will be taken 
up during your deliberations, and I congratulate you on 
the program you are to hear and consider. 

Expert investigation has 
established that the white and 
other five-leaved pines of the 
United States and Canada are 
threatened by the white pine blister, a fungus disease 
imported from Europe. Already the disease has been 
found extensively in New England and in most of the 
Eastern and Northern States of the white pine belt, and 
to some extent in Ontario and Quebec. 

What you may here consider and determine will 
have a large influence and effect for better or worse 
on the future of the white pine, which is admittedly 














THE WHITE PINE 
BLISTER 











our most valuable northern lumber tree, as well as one of 
the most beautiful. I need not urge upon you the import- 
ance of your deliberations. 

The great war in Europe has 
increased the importance of the 
economic value of the forest. 
Germany has ever been in the 
lead in the practice of dealing scientifically with these 
matters. One of the interesting mysteries of the pres- 
ent conflict is the source from which the Central 
Powers obtain the nitro-cellulose necessary in the manu- 
facture of smokeless powder. This, as you all know, is 
ordinarily made from cotton. Germany does not now 
have access to the world cotton market. We have infor- 
mation which would indicate that in this emergency the 
nitro-cellulose used now by Germany is made from wood. 
The ordinary black powder is composed of fourteen to 
eighteen parts charcoal, made from certain varieties of 
wood. For strategic purposes, of course, smokeless 
powder is preferred on the battle-fields, but very great 
quantities of black powder are consumed daily by the 
contending armies. 

We refer to rosin and turpentine, so largely the product 
of our Southern pine forests, as ‘naval stores,”’ but now 
rosin is employed in large quantities in filling the space 
between the bullets in shrapnel shells, so that when the 
shells explode the missiles will be evenly distributed in 
all directions. 

Gun-stocks, formerly made almost entirely from 
walnut, are now made from birch, red gum and other 
woods. Millions of such have during the past few years 
been made in America. The peculiar style of warfare 
which the great war has brought forth, necessitates the 
use of enormous quantities of timber for trench walls, trench 
floors, bracesand stays. Millions and millions of feet are re- 
quired for buildings behind the fighting lines, for hospitals, 
for housing non-combatants, for temporarystorehouses and 
the like. Enormous quantities of forest products go into 
mine props, bridges and for other military preparations. 

The ingenuity of Germany has taught her to make a 
soft and satisfactory absorbent as a substitute for absorb- 
ent cotton for surgical uses, and it is made from wood 
fiber or cellulose. Nowadays, enormous quantities of 
cordage and ropes and burlap, rugs and carpets are 
manufactured from wood fiber and wood pulp. Some 
may not know it, but many a person, even in this audience, 
is wearing articles of clothing that are now made wholly 
or in part from wood fiber. Some beautiful fabrics for 
ladies’ evening wear are made largely of wood fiber and 
cellulose. The new uses and the increased old uses for 
the products of the forest increase the economic value of 
the forest, and add to the importance of all the questions 
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you are here to consider. The effect on the cost of paper is 
far-reaching, and of great economic consequence. 

Germany was well prepared for this World War, and 
part of her economic preparation was seen in the fact that 
she has been unequalled in the perfection and practice of 
forestry. The care for years with which Germany has pro- 
tected her timber, and her laws not only compelling in 
effect the replanting but making replanting profitable and, 
therefore, economically possible, are among the things that 
stand out in clearrelief from the viewpoint of preparedness. 

There is no imme- 
diate danger, if we 
use our forests rightly, 
of a serious shortage 
in our lumber supply, but the time is here when theconserv- 
ation of our forest resources demands more serious and 
real economic consideration. It seems to me that the con- 
servation of our privately-owned forest resources will never 
really become effective on a sufficient scale, until there is 
a prospective profit in practicing forest conservation. 

Our great National forests, now under Government ad- 
ministration, should be supplemented to a greater extent 
by State and Municipal forests, as oniy the Nation, State or 
the Town can afford to hold forest lands in reservation, the 
cost of tax exemption forest management, and protection 
being a burden of all the people, and these properties 
thus free from the often heavy local taxation of privately- 
owned forests should be largely held in reserve until logs at 
the saw-mill are worth the cost of raising the crop. 

The official Government fig- 
ures show that the lumber 
manufacturer in 1915 received 
10 per cent less per thousand 
feet for his product than in 1906. The average of lumber 
prices in 1916 at the saw-mills will average little more 
than those of 1915, and at Southern pine mills not as 
much as the prices of 1913; and this when the average 
citizen of this country uses over 400 feet of lumber yearly 
—more extravagant in the use of lumber than the people 
of any other land. The best estimate of lumber used in 
1916 in the United States was about 42 billion feet as 
against 38 billion used in 1915. 

The forest and lumber industry is the greatest of our 





NO IMMEDIATE DANGER OF 
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= announcement of the short practical courses in for- 
estry and lumbering that will be given by the Univer- 
sity of Washington, at Seattle, has just been sent out. 
These courses extend from Jan.3 to March 30. Dean Hugo 
Winkenwerder, of the college of forestry, is in charge. 

As these are short practical courses and arranged 
especially for young men who have not had a high school 
education and who can not afford to spend a long time at 
the university they offer an exceptionally good opportunity, 
for men regularly engaged in some form of woods work, 
and for those who intend to enter such work, to get a 
practical education. 

* * * “This year we are increasing the work in the 
special course in ‘Lumber and Its Uses.’ This course 
is outlined with special reference to presenting this 
information for the use of persons engaged in office work 
at the sawmills, lumber salesmen, architects, engineers, 
builders and building inspectors.” 





industries which has not greatly benefited by the World 
War. There are no war brides in the shares of Lumber 
Companies. Such low prices for lumber at producing 
points—away below the costs of reproduction through 
forestry methods—are against the interests desiring the 
conservation of these resources. You can’t continue to 
have your cake and eat it too, when you buy your cake 
at less than the cost of raising the grain and sugar. 

The values of the trees in the forest—stumpage values 
we call them—have in recent years steadily increased, 
but even at present prices forest trees at the source are 
the most reasonable crop that grows—cheaper, I believe, 
than wheat at 25 cents a bushel, or corn at 10 cents a 
bushel, or cotton at 5 cents a pound. Suppose that cotton 
or grain were century plants, like large pine trees; it would 
require a comptometer to compute the price of bread for 
breakfast. 

You can’t produce a dense population of men and a 
large stand of pine, or hard wood, on the same land. We 
raise a useful man in, say, twenty to twenty-five years. 
It takes very much longer to raise a tree useful for wide 
boards or timber. A boy usually produces little or noth- 
ing until he becomes of age. This is equally true of the 
tree raised for lumber of considerable dimensions. We 
have been a happy people in consuming forests that were 
here before we came, but now we must realize that timber 
like other crops must be worth the cost of production. 

A striking indication of a 
better understanding by the 
public of the problems in forest 
ownership and lumber produc- 
tion is given by the report of the Special Committee on 
Natural Resources of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which, through Referendum No. 17 of 
that organization, recommends legislation to permit 
coéperative agreements under Federal supervision in 
those industries which involve primary natural resources 
on conditions that the agreements tend to conserve the 
resources and promote the public interest. When trade 
organizations representing every phase of American 
industry vote in favor of these recommendations—as they 
have done—it is a most hopeful sign for an ultimate con- 
servation of our natural resources through wise use. 
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IESTS at the Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, 
Wisconsin, indicate that by the use of four additional 
nails in each end an increase of 300 per cent in the 

strength of canned food boxes is secured. 


PPROXIMATELY 10,390 acres of denuded lands 
within the National Forests were reforested in the 
fiscal year 1916. The total number of trees planted 

was 6,146,637, while 8,280 pounds of tree seed were sown. 


IHERE were 133,442 more cattle and horses, and 

605,338 more sheep and goats using the National 

Forests in 1916 than in 1915. This increase was in 
spite of large eliminations of grazing lands from the 
Forests. It is accounted for by improved methods of 
handling the stock and by more intimate knowledge of 
the forage on the ranges and their carrying capacity. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED GLOSSARY—BUDS AND ROOTS 


Figure 22, one-year old horsechestnut shoot, autumn specimen, after the 
leaves have fallen; this shoot shows a terminal bud. Terminal buds are found 
on the ends of the stems and twigs of certain trees, shrubs, and herbs, and 
through their evolution and growth the prolongation of the stem takes place. 
They may easily be studied in the spring in the case of many trees, as the maple 
(Figure 28), the hickories, and the present subject. Below the terminal bud, 
on the sides of the stem or twig, we may notice certain small, triangular, naked 
places. Here is where the leaf-stalks came away the previous autumn. On 
the upper margins of these areas small buds are discovered; these are called 
axillary buds, as they occupy the axil of the leaf—the place where the leaf is 
attached to the stem. These axillary buds have a regular arrangement down the 
stem, as shown in the drawing; and in the case of the destruction of the terminal 
bud, a number of them may grow to become branches. In many shrubs and 
trees these buds do not start to grow until spring opens up, while in the sycamore 
(Figure 26) they may be covered all summer by a cup at the end of the leaf-stem 
(base of the petiole). In this connection, study Figure 6 of this article. Some- 
times, as in certain honeysuckles, several of these axillary buds are grouped 
together, and when this is the case they are termed accessory or supernumerary 
buds. This is also found to be the case in various trees, as in the butter-nut 
(Figure 27), and here we find that one of the axillary buds is larger than the 
others, being removed to a point above them on the stem. In the red maple, 


however, the axillary buds are seen to be placed side by side (Figure 28). The 
study of buds is extremely interesting, not to say important. Besides the above- 
mentioned axillary and accessory buds, we may also have adventitious buds, or 


those that do not occur regularly in the axils, but appear in other places on the 
stems in no regular order; they may be found even on leaves and roots. Adven- 
titious bu y be scaly or they may be naked,—that is, without scales. Those 









relop into leaves are called leaf-buds, but when they do not contain 
nt blossoms, they are termed flower-buds. One of the best ways 
und their development, is to watch them from day to day as they 
pring and early summer on plants, trees, and shrubs. 

next month’s Illustrated Glossary the subject of roots will be taken 
up; their terminology is quite as extensive as that of buds. Good examples will 
be given of those that are termed fleshy roots, such as carrots, parsnips, turnips 
and radishes. Their simple, fleshy enlargements are really store-houses of food 
for the growing perennial or biennial herb. When such roots are broad and 
shallow, resembling some tops in form, they are called turnip-shaped or napi- 
form roots (Figure 25); when they are elongate or cone-shaped, as in many 
species of carrots, beets, and parsnips, they are termed conical roots (Figure 30). 
Finally, we have the fusiform or spindle-shaped roots, or those like some radishes, 
which are more or less pointed at the extremities and enlarged at their middles 
(Figure 29). Still other kinds of roots will be taken up in a future number. 


EARLY SAXIFRAGE, BLOODROOT, AND JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 


By Dr. R. W. SHUFELDT, C. M. Z.S., EDITOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF FLOWERS 


vance of the ever-increasing warmth of approach- 

ing spring, we have a season at hand that rivals 
any other time of the year in which to ramble over fields, 
and tramp through the woods with our collecting outfit. 
Every part of the latter, since the days of the preceding 
autumn, has lain neglected in some corner of the natural- 
ist’s sanctum, patiently awaiting the advent of the first 
bird migrant; the awakening of the earliest flowering 
plants; the chirruping of the merry cricket frogs in the 
ponds and ditches, and a thousand other happenings 
afield, which, combined, render this vernal season the 
most delightful of the year. An April-tempered breeze 
sends the dried and tan-colored fallen leaves of the pre- 
vious season scurrying before you along the edge of the 
oak and chestnut woods, exposing here and there a 
patch of bright green fern leaves; a spray of early ar- 
butus; a few brilliant partridge berries, not to mention 
a dozen other peeping sprouts of as many different kinds 
of growing things, making ready to put in as early an 
appearance as possible. 

Ah! There are some charming little Spring Beauties— 
surely they have been in bloom for a week at least. We all 
know them; and some of us may even remember that they 
were named Claytonia in the honor of that good, old, Amer- 
ican botanist, John Clayton, while the two species of the 


\ S winter retreats northward before the steady ad- 


genus have received the names of States, being known as 
Claytonia virginica and Claytonia caroliniana. But these 
must be described some other day; for right here, in this 
deep ditch to my left, I spy the first specimens of Early 
Saxifrage seen thus far; so my faithful, old-time, five by 
eight camera is brought into position, and the result here 
reproduced in Figure 1 issecured. Like the Spring Beau- 
ties, Early Saxifrage—the two best-known species of it—is 
found in suitable localities over most of the upper half 
of the United States, and have been named specifically 
for States, as Saxifraga virginiensis, and Saxifraga penn- 
sylvanica. As a family, however (Saxifragacee),—that is 
the Saxifrage family,—it is more extensive than this; for 
it contains in the genus a very large number of herbs and 
shrubs. They are related to the Rose family (Rosacez), 
and are represented by the Mitreworts, Alumroot, and 
their various allies. Asa Gray, for example, describes 
an even dozen species of Saxifrage for us in his last “‘ Man- 
ual’: while in some of the earlier botanies only two species 
are mentioned—the ones named above. 

Saxifraga, be it known, is compounded of two Latin 
names: saxum, a rock, and frangere, to break or fracture; 
this for the reason that the plant is often seen growing in 
the clefts of rocks in the woods. From this fact, some 


botanists go so far as to say that they always grow in such 


clefts; while, much to my surprise, I find that we still 
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have writers on flowers among us who actually believe 


that the roots of this delicate little plant rend the rocks 
asunder. Even the close observing Germans call it a 
““stone-breaker’’ (Steinbrech); while Alice Lounsberry 


says, in her “Guide to the Wild Flowers,” that “‘we find 








WHERE SAXIFRAGE THRIVES 
(Slightly reduced) 

Fic. 1. —Early Saxifrage (Saxifraga virginiensis), one of the first flowering plants 
of the spring, sometimes appearing as early as the first week in March; they grow 
to be from four to ten inches in height. The dark-green leaves are arranged in a 
rosette near the ground. Their foot-stems are short and broad, while the leaves 
themselves are oval in outline, rounded distally, with scalloped edges; they are 
smooth and somewhat thickish. Petals white, five in number, the flower being 
small, with ten bright yellow stamens. Stem stout and downy; rises from the 
middle of the leaf rosette. As the main stem lengthens, the separate flower-stems 
branch and elongate, until the growth as a whole has a much looser appearance 
and actually is more spreading on this account. The flowers may remain in 
bloom for two or three weeks, during w hich time different species of bees and 
two or three species of butterflies perform the required cross fertilization. 


it on the top, or in the clefts, of rocks, which it has been 
known to break asunder. In fact, to watch this little 
plant is a moral lesson in the achievements that can be 
brought about by quiet will power.’’ Of course, this is 
but a fabulous tale, and our pretty little plant plays no 
such part in nature. Indeed, I have far oftener met with 
it growing in just such situations as I photographed it 
in on the sides of a deep ditch, coming up among the 
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dead leaves, semi-frozen ferns, and frost-nipped vegeta- 
tion of the year before, with not a single sign of a rock 
in the neighborhood. 

Neltje Blanchan believed no such tale, for she says of 
the Early Saxifrage: ‘‘ Rooted in clefts of rock that, there- 





FLOWERING BLOODROOTS (SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS) 
(Slightly reduced) 


Fic. 2.—A white-petalled, yellow-centered flower of general range in eastern 
United States. Itis entirely without odor, and grows, as seen in the illustration, 
on a naked scape of no great height. Pistil single; stamens numerous. This 
curious plant has but a single leaf that springs from the fleshy root-stock close 
to the base, the latter containing the same kind of red juice that is found in the 
stem. There is a short style and a two- grooved stigma, while the ellipsoidal pod 
is one-celled and two-valved. The seeds - conspicuously cre sted. In Europe 
and in northern Asia this low, perennial plant is called the ‘‘tormentil,’’ and 
its juice, w hich is rich in tannin, is medicinally used as an astringent. House- 
wives in this country often keep a small bottle of it on hand to drop on sugar, 
and children are given this when suffering from colds. In general medicine its 
alkaloid, sanguinarin, is sometimes employed as an expectorant, an emetic, 


or even as a stimulant. 


fore, appears to be broken by this vigorous plant, the saxi- 
frage shows rosettes of fresh green leaves in earliest spring 
and soon whitens with its blossoms the most forbidding 
niches.’’ This is distinctly contradicted by Ellen Miller 
and Margaret Christine Whiting, in their “Wild Flowers 
of North-Eastern States,’’ when they say: ‘The roots 
of this hardy plant, pushing in among the crevices of the 
rocks, fracture them by their vigorous growth.”” And so 
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it goes. It would be quite an interesting point to settle, 
when Early Saxifrage appears this spring, were some 
reader of this controversy, as I have presented it here, to 
photograph a growing specimen of this plant in some 


rocky crevice, where it 





might prove or disprove 
this variance of opinion 
among botanists at the 
present time. 

Early Saxifrage blooms 
from the first weekin March 
to wellinto May in the mid- 
dle of its range, the plant 
occurring as far north as 
New Brunswick, thence 
southward to southern 
Georgia, and westward 
through the valley of the 
Mississippi. F. Schuyler 
Mathews tells us that ‘‘the 
buds are formed early, and 
appear like little (fine- 
haired) balls in the center 
of the rosette-like clustersof 
obovate leaves close to the 
ground. Eventually a clus- 
ter expands toa branching, 
downy stem (Fig. 1), bear- 
ing many little white, five- 
petaled, perfect flowers, 
with ten yellow stamens. 
The flowers are succeeded 
by rather odd and pretty 
madder purple seed-vessels 
whichare two-beaked ; often 
the color is madder-brown.”’ 
Mathews is another botan- 
ist who distinctly denies 
that the roots of this little 
plant have the power to 
fracture rock; at least he 
says so of the Swamp Saxi- 
frage, which is, by the way, 
a larger plant with green- 
ish-white flowers. 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT (ARISAMA TRIPHYLLUM) 
(Slightly reduced) 


Fic. 3.—This is one of those having the dark purple, | light- striped spathes, 
About a week or ten which arches over the still darker, club-like spadix set 


THE BLOODROOT 





stick before making the exposure. We see here the flowers 
of the bloodroot in every stage of their development, as 
well as their gradual departure after enjoying the most 
transitory existence, which is more transitory, mark you, 


than that of any other early 
flower of our forests and 
glades. Note the gorgeous 
specimen in full bloom; the 
two that’ are losing their 
glistening white petals, and 
the one between them where 
all the petals are gone but 
one. Above these we see 
the two opening buds, and 
a closed bud between them, 
nearly shut out of sight. 

We have but one species 
and one genus of Bloodroot 
in our flora. As Sanguin- 
aria canadensis it has been 
arrayed among the poppies 
or in the Poppy family 
(Papaveraceg). As every 
one who has ever picked a 
Bloodroot knows, the juice 
of the plant is of an orange- 
red color, hence its name— 
generic name—Sangutnaria. 
In former times, this juice ~ 
was much in use by some of 
the American Indians as a 
stain for their faces, and 
for certain of their trap- 
pings, tomahawks, and ar- 
rows. It washes off with 
great difficulty, and I have 
seen the evidences of it upon 
children’s fingers a week 
after they plucked the 
flowers. This will account 
for other names which have 
been bestowed on the plant, 

“Indian Paint,” ‘Red 
Puccoon,” and “Indian 
Plant,” with possibly others 
in other partsof the country 
where it is found. 

Where Bloodroots are 








rin. Between the 





. ‘ ° plant and the poplar tree near it, is seen growing a fine May "A ower plant (Podo- 
days after the Earlv Saxi- phyllum peltatum), and the leaves of the two joo not be ynfused. The Indian seen to the best advantage 
i Turnip has but two, and far above that which many take to be the flower ofthe ., : 
frage is in full bloom, we plant. Jack-in-the-Pulpit flowers are, however, known to but few observers, 1S upon some dark-soil hill- 


for they are exceedingly small, and situated at the base of the spadix which folds 


have the advent of another around them. Just above where the tiny florets are fou 
becomes suddenly enlarged, thus forming a chambe er it 


of our most lovely, not to is entrapped and loses its life. A good account of 
‘*Nature’s Garden”’ by Neltje Blanchan (p. 368), ar 


say most interesting, wild reading for the young botanist. Unfortunately, the st r 


in this place. 


flowers of spring, the Blood- 
root, associated with all that the early spring woods 
have in store for us. The picture, Figure 2, presents a 
whole lot in the history of this famous plant. In the 
first place, it shows at least one kind of locality in which 
they flourish; it is on the almost vertical bank of a miry 
ditch, where I disturbed not a single dead leaf, twig, or 


d, the club-like spadix side, sparsely timbered with 
which many an insect ° ° 
ragedies is given in various trees of the forest. 
ms most instructive e 
)longtoreproduce They commence to put in 
an appearance early in 
April, after the first spring winds have blown many 
of the last year’s dried leaves off the most exposed 
areas in the woods. It is then we note, some fine 
morning, their first appearance as they send up in many 
places the first evidence of their awakening. That ele- 


gantly curled-up leaf there, enclosed inits tissuey bract, 
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is a splendid specimen of the plant as it forces its delicate 
tip into the realm of day, to enjoy its interesting life-cycle. 
On it comes, straight as an arrow, through the dark soil. 
When lo! after it has attained a height of some five or six 
inches, the round, rich, silvery-green and deeply-lobed 
leafunfurls, gradually opens 
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peared as one of the most remarkable plants we have 
makes its appearance; this is the Jack-in-the-Pulpit, also 
called Indian Turnip. It occurs in moist woods, and often 
along the banks of sluggish brooks and streams in deep, 
dark woods. Occasionally, numbers of them thrive in 

thickets where the ground 








out, and exposes to view the 
treasure it has so well pro- 
tected. This is nothing less 
than the future flower—a 
rather thickish,  spindle- 
shaped bud, which reveals, 
as soon as it is well above 
the expanding leaf, its ten 
or dozen snowy petals, 
spreading quickly out into 
a gorgeous star, that may 
be seen against the dark 
earth at a long distance, 
forming, with its many 
neighbors, a superb floral 
galaxy indeed. 

These delicate flowers 
last but a very short time 
—maybe not more than a 
day or even less; the first 
stiff spring breeze sends the 
whitestar-points in all direc- 
tions, as it sweeps over the 
frail band. Still, recruits 
continue to come up, and 
bloodroots may be found 
in one place or another until 
May is pretty well along— 
the atmospheric tempera- 
ture having not a little to 
do with it. 

These flowers secrete no 
honey,so the insects visiting 





is moist and soft. Botan- 
ists have placed it in the 
Arum family (Aracee), and 
christened it Arisema tri- 
phyllum, or an arum that is 
stained as though with 
blood (Greek). It has but 
one close relative in our 
country, the Green Dragon 
or Dragon Root, found in 
the same genus—a plant 
with a history. 

Frequently I have photo- 
graphed the Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit, both the fruit (Fig. 
4) and the flower (Fig. 3), 
and I have studied this 
plant under many condi- 
tions, in nature as well as 
in boxes kept in my study. 
In the Middle Atlantic 
States we maylook for them 
along in April; and if it be 
very early, we may brush 
the. dead leaves and sticks 
aside in the localities 
where they grow, when, 
sooner or later, a _ pale 
green, sharp-pointed little 
cone will be seen sticking 
up in the mire or damp 
earth. If this be not a May 
Apple (Podophyllum  pelt- 
atum), it is almost certain 














them ieave unrewarded for 








the important service they 
perform in the matter of 
fertilization; bees and cer- 
tain flies are their chief 
benefactors in this respect. 

Bloodroots close up at 
night, the closure being 


THE BRILLIANT SCARLET FRUIT OF THE JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 
(Slightly reduced) 


Fic. 4.—There are two plants represented here, collected in southern Maryland 
on the eleventh of September, 1916. These fruit bunches, containing the rip- 
ened seeds of the plant, were originally dark green, and very shiny; they only 
became red upon ripening. If this be done on the part of the plant in the hope 
that seed-eating or other birds may carry them off, and, finding the berries unfit 
to swallow, drop them far from the parent plant, where they perchance may 
start a new colony, that hope is possibly realized, though we have no evidence 
of the fact. Gnats of the genus Mycetophila are the insects principally respon- 
sible for the fertilization of the Jack-in- the- -Pulpit, though probably other forms 
also are. Mathews says that the plant ‘‘is possibly developing a dependence 
upon insects for fertilization; but often one plant develops both staminate and 


to be sprouting Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit. Right here, my 
advice would be to care- 
fully take the whole plant 
up, looking about for three 
or four other good speci- 
mens to go with it, and 
take them home to plant 


accomplished by the petals 
all rising together, their 
outer points meeting above the inner structures of the 
flower, thus protecting them from the chilly air of the 
nights and evenings of the early spring. This plant is an 
interesting one to study, if obtained just as its tip 
appears above ground in the spring, and transplanted 
to a suitable box filled with rich earth, to be kept on 
some sunny window-sill at home; in this way all of its 
peculiarities may be observed at one’s leisure. 
Springisnowwellalong in the northern Stateseast of the 
Mississippi, and many flowers have bloomed and disap- 


pistilate flowers.”’ 
ently has not been said. 


The last word about this member of the Arum family appar- 


and study as they develop. 
Some should be reared in the sunlight; others in 
deep shadow, and still others under varying conditions. 
Notice the root as you plant it; it is called the corm, and it 
is a turnip-shaped affair, rich in farinaceous matter. So 
bitter is its juice that, if bitten, it will blister the tongue 
and lips. School-boys call it the ‘‘Memory roots,’’ for 
you are likely to remember it should some young scamp 
get you to bite it. Boiling removes this acridity entirely, 
so the early Indians, after thus cooking it, used it as food, 
as they used the bright scarlet berries which constitute 
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EARLY SAXIFRAGE, BLOODROOT, AND JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 


its fruit (Fig. 4). Hence ‘‘ Indian Turnip,” as before noted. 

This plant grows rapidly, its erect stem (scape) being 
pinkish and green as it shoots upwards; and the plants 
vary greatly in height, from a few inches to a foot and a 





























(Photograph of living insects by the author. Specimens collected by Master Edward 
E. Court, near Washington, D. C.) 


HORN PASSALUS OR HORN-BUG (PASSALUS CORNUTUS) 


Fic. 5.—Four specimens are seen in the illustration, and the forward-projecting, 
tiny ‘‘horn” is plainly seen upon three of them. These beetles belong to the 
family Lucanide, members of which are known as Stag-beetles or Stag-horns, 
their branching mandibles being compared to the antlers of astag. The common 
Stag-beetle is Lucanus dama, and it is also found in decayed tree-stumps of 
certain trees, as the apple, oak, and others. 


half and more. At first this stem is sheathed in the two 
leaves; but the latter soon open and grow far above the 
part containing the flower. Each leaf is divided into three 
ovate, pointed leaflets, and are of a dull green color. In 
some specimens these leaves grow to be of enormous size 
and length. Where the leaf-stems part company they are 
sheathed, and from between the sheaths springs the stem 
of the floral part (Figs. 3 and 4). This latter consists of 
a hood or spathe, within which we find a soft, club-like 
wand or spadix. The spathe varies in its coloration, being 
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sometimes a beautiful pale green, with delicate longitud- 
inal stripes. Again, it is a dark rich purple, with pale 
yellowish stripes. It is surmised that the former has grown 
in the bright sunlight, and the latter where they have been 
deprived of it. 

The minute flowers of the Jack-in-the-Pulpit are green- 
ish-yellow in color, and are clustered about the base of 
the spadix. The arrangement can be easily studied by 
taking a fresh plant and splitting the hood or spathe, down 
the side as far as the stem. Doctor Torrey believes that 
those very light-colored ones, or where the flap of the 
spathe is very light-colored, are sterile plants, while the 
fertile ones have the dark purple spathes. This is an opin- 
ion at variance with the one expressed above, but it may 
none the less be the correct one. In any event, late in the 
summer the ripened seeds form a bunch on the summit 
of the stem, about as big as a large horsechestnut or larger, 
being at first of a very dark green color, and later a mag- 
nificent and brilliant scarlet, rendering the plant so con- 
spicuous that it may be seen at some considerable dis- 
tance in the woods (Fig. 4). Additional information in 
regard to this plant is set forth in the legends beneath 
Figures 3 and 4. 

Personally, I have never collected the near relative of 
the Jack-in-the-Pulpit, the Green Dragon or Dragon Root 
(Arisema dracontium); but a good account of it may be 
found in any general work on our wild flowers. Next sum- 
mer I will probably be able to present a reproduced photo- 
graph of a specimen here. 

In the damp woods where we find the Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit flourishing in the spring, we often come across 
a great log of a fallen pine tree, or perhaps that of an 
oak. Upon tearing off the loosened bark of this, all the 
evidences of the decayed trunk are in view. A large 
larva is also to be seen in the pulverized, rotten wood 
and bark, while channels, borings, and grooves run in all 
directions, having been cut not only by the larva, but 
by the adult insect itself. These insects are soon to be 
seen, and many a collector has asked me the name of them. 
They are known in entomology as the Horn-Bugs or 
Horned Passalus (Passalus cornutus), and very elegant 
beetles they surely are (Fig. 5). 


PENNSYLVANIA TREE PLANTING 


HAT the 5,000,000 acres of barren land in Pennsyl- 
vania can be reclaimed by reforesting is finally es- 
tablished by reports given out by the Pennsylvania 

Department of Forestry. These reports cover the plant- 
ing of 21,000,000 trees on 13,000 acres of State Forest land. 
Pennsylvania set a record last year when almost 6,000,000 
trees were planted in one season, and a single plantation 
was made which contained over half a million trees. The 
nurseries will produce many more trees this year, but the 
work of planting will be hampered considerably by 
scarcity of labor and lack of funds. 


| sere pay products of Finland now constitute 70 per cent 
of the total exports or $96,500,000 and the government 

has appointed a committee to look into ways and 
means for better preserving the forests and enhancing 
their yield. 








THE LOCUSTS 
IDENTIFICATION AND CHARACTERISTICS 


By SAMUEL B. DETWILER 


Y a curious power of alchemy, the locusts transform 
the nitrogen of the air into a fertilizer that greatly 
enriches the soil in which they grow. This trans- 

formation is brought about by bacteria that live on the 

rootlets and extract nitrogen from the air through compli- 
cated chemical processes. Many other members of the 

Pulse family, which contains over seven thousand distinct 
species of plants 
throughout the world 
and about fourteen 
hundred in North 
America, have the 

same property. The 
plants in this great 

group range from small 
herbs to great trees, 
and some of them, such 
as peas, beans, clover 
and alfalfa furnish 
highly valuable food 
for human beings and 
animals. Others sup- 
ply important vegeta- 
ble dyes, including log- 
wood and indigo. 

Senna and other med- 
icines are also ob- 
tained from members 

of this group. 

All of these plants 
are called legumes or 
pod-bearers because 
their fruits are pods on 
the order of those 
borne by the common 
cultivated varieties of 
beans and peas. The 
acacias are well-known 
pod-bearers, closely 
related to the locusts. 
A species of acacia fur- 
nished the Shittim 
wood, or “incorrupti- 
ble wood,’’ mentioned 
in the Bible as the 
material used in con- 
structing the Ark of 
the Covenant and the 
Altar of the Taber- 
nacle. It also provided 
the thorns for the 


tween the spines. 
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THE BLACK LOCUST 


The characters which identify black locust in summer and winter: (1-2) twigs bearing leaves, 
flowers, fruit pods and seeds, and (3) a twig as it appears in winter, armed with stout prickles, 
Sections of winter twigs (4 and 5) enlarged, showing several buds in the protected cavity be- 


crown of Christ. The Buddhists and the Hindus regard 
the wood of the acacia as sacred, and burn it on their 
altars. 
cover them with ox-gall. 
dried in the shade for three months, they are prescribed 
to clear the eyesight, keep the hair from turning gray 
and to cure hemorrhage. The ancient herbalists are con- 


Chinese doctors place acacia seeds in a vessel and 
Aiter these seeds have been 


sidered to have given 
us the foundations of 
modern botanical 
science. These learned 
men carefully ob- 
served the marks 
or signs on various 
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portions of the 
plant structures. and 
claimed they could 
thus determine the 
medicinal virtues of 
plants. The acacia 
was known to them as 
a plant identified with 
the eves and was as- 
signed for use in vari- 
ous eye troubles. 

The black locust 
(Robinia pseudacacia), 
better known in 
Europe as the false 
acacia because of its 
resemblance to the 
true acacias, is a na- 
tive of North America. 
It originally grew in 
the Appalachian 
Mountains from Penn- 
sylvania to Georgia, 
and in eastern Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. 
It has been planted 
throughout the United 
States, except the ex- 
treme southern por- 
tion, and in many 
places it has escaped 
from cultivation. It 
is named Robinia in 
honor of Jean Robin, 
Director of the Garden 
of the Louvre, who 
introduced it into 














France about the year 1600. 
The black locust was one of 
the first American trees to 
be planted in Europe, and 
at once became fashionable 
for its beautiful flowers and 
foliage. Later, its culture 
was neglected until near the 
close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when its value as a 
timber crop and soil im- 
prover was recognized. In 
1786, de Créve-Coeur pre- 
sented a paper before the 
Agricultural Society of 
Paris, eulogizing the black 
locust and giving facts 
about its culture and uses 
in the United States. Ac- 
cording to this writer, the 
colonists learned very early 
of the value of this tree and 
Massachusetts offered 
prizes for the best planta- 
tions. He 
farmer of Long Island who 
planted 14 acres of pasture 
land to black locusts and 
gave the plantation no care 
except to keep out cattle. 
Twenty-two years later he 
sold some of the wood to a 
ship’s carpenter for £260 8s. 
4d., and three years later 
he obtained a similar sum 
from the sale of additional 
timber from the planting. 
De Créve-Ccoeur continues: 

“The Americans think 
so highly of this tree that I 
have heard many colonists 
express sentiments to the 
following effect: ‘May 
Heaven grant that when I 
die, I may be able to leave 
to my children 50 acres of 
land planted with acacias, 
and well enclosed! My 
house may be destroyed by 
fire, my harvest may fail, 
the contracts I hold be 
violated by cross events and 
bankruptcies—whatever 
else I may have may perish 
—but if I live long enough 
to. accomplish this great 
object of my wishes, I shall 
have no reason to dread 
death. My family will be 
secure and will find in this 


mentions a 








BARK OF BLACK LOCUST 


The bark on trunks of black locust trees of all ages is thick and r 
in color from reddish brown to dark gray, and separated int 


ridges. 





ugh, varying 
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EASILY DISTINGUISHED BY ITS FRUIT 


The fruits of the black locust are straight, dull-brown pods, 
long. They split open easily, exposing from four to eight 
brown seeds. The seeds ripen in the autumn but many of 
the trees until the following spring. 
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treasure all the resources 
that they may require in 
order to enjoy a sufficient 
competence.’ ”’ 

It was decreed during 
the French Revolution that 
May sixth of each year 
should be consecrated to 
the black locust, and the 
following description ap- 
peared in the Cultivator’s 
Year Book, for use in the 
schools: 

“Acacia (false), a large 
spiny tree, a native of North 
America. It grows rapidly; 
its foliage is very graceful 
and casts a light shade; its 
flowers are white and very 
odoriferous, and a_ useful 
syrup is made from them; 
the young shoots are good 
for cattle; the root is tender 
and saccharine, having the 
scent and flavor of stick 
liquorice ; the wood is veined 
and hard, it splits readily 
and does not decay when 
exposed to the action of 
either air or water. It is 
used for hop poles, vine 
props, mill work and other 
machinery. In America it 
is preferred for the stern 
posts and knees of vessels.”’ 

The black locust is a 
medium-sized tree, seldom 
attaining its maximum size 
of 80 or 90 feet in height 
and 3 or 3% feet in diame- 
ter. Average mature trees 
are 50 to 60 feet high and 
18 or 20 inches in diameter. 
Trees growing in the forest 
have straight, slender 
trunks, clear of side 
branches for most of their 
length and forming a nar- 
row, oval top. In the 
open, black locust usually 
branches low or divides into 
several stems; the top does 
not spread widely, and is 
open, rounded and irregu- 
lar. The bark on trunks of 
trees of all ages is thick and 
rough, varying in color from 
reddish brown to dark gray, 
and separated into heavy 
rounding ridges that are free 
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from surface scales. The leaves are 8 to 14 inches long, 
and consist of smooth-margined oval leaflets, each about 
one-half inch in length, arranged in pairs on the sides of 
the leaf stems with a single leaflet at the tip. At night 
the leaves droop to prevent excessive evaporation of 
moisture from the leaf- 
surface. A little lad 
who had noted this 
habit, once objected to 
going to bed early be- 
cause the locust leaves 
“‘had not yet said their 
prayers.” 

Two little spines at 
the base of the locust 
leaf-stalk take the place 
of leaf-like appendages 
found at this point on 
many other kinds of 
trees. These prickles 
are stout and sharp, 
like those on the stems 
of rose bushes, and help 
to protect the tender 
leaves from browsing 
animals. A hairy cavity 
between these spines 
contains 3 or4 tiny buds 
so small that they may 
easily pass unnoticed 
during the winter, but 
they enlarge in the 
spring and become 
plainly visible. Only 
one bud at a time de- 
velops into a shoot; if 
this shoot is killed, an- 





THE BEAUTIFUL BLOSSOMS OF BLACK LOCUST 
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swell, many of the seeds are apt to lie dormant until the 
following year. Treated in this manner and immediately 
sowed in rich, fresh soil, the seeds germinate well and 
the young trees are frequently from two feet to six feet 
high at the end of the first season’s growth. 

No other broad-leaf 
tree, except the chest- 
nut, compares with the 
black locust in its abil- 
ity to send up vigorous 
and abundant sprouts. 
These sprouts spring 
principally from the 
roots when a tree is cut 
down, and they are also 
produced whenever the 
roots of standing trees 
are cut or injured. At 
one time it was cus- 
tomary to plant rows of 
black locust trees about 
50 feet apart, and the 
following year plow fur- 
rows three feet from the 
rows. Locust sprouts 
would spring up along 
the edges of the fur- 
rows, and by repeating 
this process each year 
it is claimed that a 
thrifty plantation was 
secured at little cost. 
The sprouts are some- 
times so numerous and 
form such dense thick- 
ets, that the trees can- 
not make a good 


The glory of the black locust is in May or June, when masses of creamy, white blossoms i i 
other bud starts to transform even the most unsightly tree into a bower of beauty and perfume. The flowers growth. It 1S difficult to 


grow. Thus Nature 
enables the locust 
trees to replace twigs and branches which are fre- 
quently lost through damage by cattle, wind or insects, 
and this fact accounts, in part, for the scraggly appear- 
ance of many old trees. 

The glory of the black locust is in May or June, when 
masses of creamy white blossoms transform even the most 
unsightly tree into a bower of beauty and perfume. The 
flowers resemble those of the garden pea in size and shape, 
and are borne in drooping clusters, 4 or 5 inches long. 
Usually, they appear after the leaves, and the bright 
green foliage furnishes a rich setting for the exquisite 
blossoms. By the end of summer, each flower has matured 
into a thin, dark brown pod, 2 to 4 inches long, half an 
inch wide, enclosing 4 to 8 flattened, smooth, brown 
seeds. These seeds may be sown in the fall, but a better 
plan is to store them in a cool, dry place over winter, 
and sow them in the spring, after danger of frost is past. 
Unless water heated nearly to the boiling point (from 
160° to 180° F.) is poured over them at this time, and 
the seeds then allowed to soak for some hours until they 


the exquisite blossoms. 


generally appear after the leaves, and the bright green foliage furnishes a rich setting for destroy a black locust 


plantation even though 
the trees are uprooted, since small roots that break off 
send up abundant sprouts. 
Black locust develops rapidly when young, growing 2 to 
4 feet in height and one-fourth to one-half inch in diameter 
yearly, but its rate of growth begins to slacken when it 
is 15 or 20 years old. It thrives on moist fertile soils, 
such as river bottoms and coves or ravines in the moun- 
tains, and it appears to have especial health and vigor 
on soils well supplied with lime. It will also do well on poor 
soils, such as sandy land or rocky slopes—in fact, almost 
any soil except a wet, heavy, sour soil is adapted to it. 
Foresters in Hungary have said that ‘‘the locust has 
been discovered in America especially for the Hungarian 
plain.”’ Dr. Gifford states that in Europe the black 
locust is free from its greatest enemy in America—the 
locust borer. This insect riddles the trunks and branches 
of black locusts; if it does not kill them outright, it re- 
tards their growth and causes them to break and become 
worthless. Individual trees may be protected from this 
insect by soap emulsions or lime washes, applied to the 
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trunk and branches before the time the mature beetles 
lay their eggs in August. The beetles feed on golden rod, 
and may be collected and destroyed. The expense of 
special treatment to control the borers is prohibitive in 
the case of plantations. Therefore, unless careful obser- 
vation indicates that the black locust will not be seriously 








GROWTH FROM SEED PLANTING 


Black Locust Grove in Southern Indiana, only nine years old, fromseed. Poor 
soil in an old pasture was ploughed up and seeded to locust nine years before 
this photograph was taken. Cultivation was given the first year, after which 
was thintel teise As chats if Gp cues os oa a 
established the fact that there were 394 trees per acre, estimated to yield 1,028 
fence posts, worth 20 cents each on the ground—a value of more than $20 per 
acre per year. 

injured by its most destructive pest, it should not be set 
out in plantations. In certain localities the borers have 
not yet become numerous enough to harm the locust trees 
to any great extent; this is true especially of Oklahoma 
and the states west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Another insect, a leaf miner, has caused much damage 
to locusts in portions of the eastern United States. This 
insect causes the leaves to turn brown, as though scorched 
by fire. Young trees seem to suffer most, and are weak- 
ened so that they easily die from other causes. The remedy 
is an arsenical spray, but this is practical only in the case 
of shade trees. A fungus known as the yellow-rot is very 
destructive to the heartwood of living trees, and is the 
cause of the hollow trunks of so many old black locusts. 
Another heart-rot, the sulphur polypore, is a very de- 
structive disease that sometimes attacks this tree. The 
fruiting bodies of these fungi are shelf-like growths that 
push their way through the bark. 

The wood of black locust is very hard, stiff, strong 
and durable. Its extreme hardness is due to minute crys- 
tals, which soon dull the edges of cutting tools. It is coarse 
grained and splits readily. The heart wood is yellowish 
brown and for this reason the tree is frequently called 
yellow locust. Sometimes the wood has a dark reddish 
brown or greenish tinge. The sapwood is yellowish white, 
and forms a very narrow band around the heart wood; it 
does not resist decay like the latter. The principal uses of 
the wood are for fence posts and rails, insulator pins for 
telephone and telegraph cross arms, tree nails and the 
hubs of carriage wheels. Under average conditions, locust 
posts will last 20 to 35 years, and accordingly, they have 








a high market value. The wood makes excellent fuel, and 
is also valuable for railroad ties and the ribs of vessels. 
It does not enter largely into manufactured lumber be- 
cause the supply is limited, and is used for the special 
purposes to which it is best adapted. The bark of the 
roots is poisonous when eaten in large quantities, but in 


small doses it is used as a tonic in homeopathic medicines. 
Black locust leaves furnish a principle similar to that 
from which indigo is obtained, but it is not known to be 


of commercial use. 
A spineless variety of black locust has a darker colored 
foliage than the common form. ‘The clammy locust 














WITH OR WITHOUT THORNS 


Honey locust branches low and forms a spreading, rounded top when growing in 
the open. The lower branches extend at nearly right angles to the trunk, and 

he tree is emphasized by the light and graceful foliage. The 
trunk and older branches usually have strong thorns, but a variety free from 
thorns is available for planting where thorns are objectionable. 





(Robinia viscosa) is a small tree or shrub of the North 
Carolina mountains. It is so named because the twigs 
and leaf stems are coated with a sticky substance. Its 
flowers are pale rose color, larger and blooming later than 
those of black locust. The bristly locust or rose acacia 
(Robinia hispida) is another shrub or small tree that grows 
wild in the Southern Allegheny mountains. It is very 
prickly, and has large and very beautiful rose-colored 
blossoms that appear in June or July. It is much planted 
for ornament, and does well on sandy soils and near the 
sea shore, but may become objectionable because of its 
abundant root suckers. The New Mexican locust (Robinia 
neo-mexicana) is found in the semi-arid portions of 
southern Utah, Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico. It 
is more of a shrub than a tree, but produces handsome 



















































































HOW CHILDREN STUDY TREES 


Black locust exhibit, illustrating the life history and commercial 
oat ee 
flowers and is valuable for conserving rainfall on 
the dry slopes on which it grows. 

Honey locust is a title sometimes given to the 
black locust in New England because of its frag- 
rant, honey-laden bloom. The true honey locust 
(Gleditsia tricanthos) differs in so many respects 
from the Robinias or true locusts that botanists 
give it a separate classification, but the leaves, 
fruit and wood show that they are closely related. 
The honey locust may have a single leaf-stem, 7 
to 9 inches long, furnished with 9 to 14 pairs of 
leaflets, or the leaf-stem may divide into 8 to 14 
branches and each branch bear 9 or 10 pairs of 
smaller leaflets. Honey locust leaflets are in pairs 
the entire length of the stem, while black locust 
has a single leaflet at the tip of the stem bearing 
the paired leaflets. Black locust has oval leaflets 
with even margins; honey locusts are oblong and 
the margins are slightly wavy or notched. Black 





locust has short, stout spines that are merely at- 
tached to the bark, like prickles of rose bushes, 
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Honey locust planted as a street tree in Kansas. loc e 
insect and fungous enemies that beset the black locust, and is in every way an admirable 
tree for shade and ornamental planting. 

naturally treeless area of the United States. 
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and drop off or are easily broken off. Honey locust has 
long branching thorns that are part of the wood of the tree 
and cannot be easily detached except by cutting. The fruit 
of the black locust is a straight, dull brown pod, 2 to 4 
inches long; the pod of honey locusts is 6 to 18 inches long, 
bright brown or purplish in color and always more or less 
curved and twisted. The pods of black locust split open 
easily; those of honey locust must be torn apart. The 
differences between these trees enable one to readily dis- 
tinguish them at all times of the vear. 

Honey locust is native from Ontario to Florida, west 
to Kansas and Texas. Ordinary trees are 50 to 75 feet high 
and 18 inches to 2 feet in diameter, but in the rich bottom 
lands of the Ohio valley honey locusts have been known 
to grow to a height of 140 feet and a diameter of 6 feet. 
In the forest, it usually does not have a trunk quite as 
straight and clean as black locust. In the open it branches 
low and forms a spreading, rounded top. ., The lower 
branches extend at nearly right angles to the trunk, and 
the twigs droop with considerable grace. The bark of 
the trunk is very dark colored and may be rather smooth, 
but on large trees is commonly cleft into very broad, 
thick ridges. The twigs have a zigzag growth, and are 
covered with shining brown or greenish-red bark. The 
older twigs frequently have strong, shining brown thorns, 
and the trunk is usually equipped with still larger weapons 
of defense. These thorns are specially developed branches. 
The fact that most of the thorns are branched near the 
base to form a cross, has caused the tree to be called the 
three-thorned acacia and the Acacia of the Passion. 

Four of five buds are found at each leaf scar, but only 
the upper one of these buds can be seen, and that is exceed- 
ingly small. The flowers appear late in the spring, in small 
greenish clusters. They are fragrant and honey laden 
but not showy, nor are they pea-shaped, like those of the 


LOCUST AS A SHADE TREE 


The honey locust is free from the serious 


It is one of the hardiest trees for planting in the 
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black locust. Each cluster is composed entirely of either 
pollen-bearing or pod-forming flowers. Sometimes both 
kinds of clusters are found on the same tree; at other 
times they are on separate trees. The long twisted pods 
ripen their seeds early in the autumn, and drop from the 
trees, a few at a time, throughout the winter. The pods 
contain a sweet pulp, from which the names honey locust 
and honey shucks originated. They enclose 10 to 15 flat, 
oval seeds. These may be sown in the fall or kept in 
moist sand over winter and treated like black locust seeds. 

The heartwood is colored bright reddish brown, and 
is surrounded by a thin band of light colored sapwood. 
When quarter-sawed, the wood has a beautiful figure. 
In other qualities it resembles the wood of black locusts, 
and is used for similar purposes. The seeds sometimes 
have a local market at country flour mills, where they are 
used to cleanse the bolting cloth screens. 

Honey locust naturally selects the rich soil of moist 
river bottoms, but will do well on any soil except where 
it is exceedingly wet. Its annual rate of growth is 1 to 2 
feet in height and one-third to one-half inch in diameter. 
It is very hardy and free from serious insects and fungous 
enemies. It is a most useful tree not only for planting for 
shelter belts and hedges in the prairie regions, but as a 
shade and ornamental tree in a large portion of the United 
States. If the thorns are objectionable, the thornless 
variety can be obtained. 

Another species, the water locust (Gleditsia aquatica) 
is a small tree found infrequently from South Carolina 
to Texas, and northward in the Mississippi Valley to 
Illinois. A third and very rare species of honey locust is 
found in Texas. 

The writer is indebted to the United States Forestry 
Service for some of the photographs and material in 


this article. 


TREES 


What is the wisdom taught of the trees? 
Something of energy, something of ease; 
Steadfastness rooted in passionless peace. 


Life-giving verdure to upland and glen; 
Graces—compelling the praises of men; 
Freedom that bends to the eagle and wren. 


Largess—expanding in ripeness and size; 
Shadow that shelters the foolish and wise; 
Patience that bows ‘neath all winds of the skies. 


Uprightness—standing for truth like a tower; 
Dignity—symbol of-honor and power; 
Beauty that blooms in the ultimate flower! 

By STEPHEN HENRY THAYER 
In Pulp and Paper Magazine 


HERE were cut from the National Forests in the fiscal 

year 1916, 604,920,000 board feet of timber. Of this 
amount 119,483,000 board feet was cut under free use 
privilege by 42,055 individuals. In all, 10,840 sales of 
timber were made, of which 97 per cent were under 
$100 in value, indicating the extent to which the home- 
steader, rancher, miner, small millman, and others in 
need of a limited quantity of timber draw upon the Forests. 


A REMARKABLE WHITE ASH 
By Herbert W. Cornell 


HE curiously shaped tree shown in the accompanying 
photograph was discovered by the writer in the 


summer of 1916 while studying silviculture in the 
summer camp of the School of Forestry of the Pennsyl- 


vania State College, near Lamar, Pennsylvania. It is a 











LOOP IN A TREE 


This white ash tree was found near Lamar, Pennsylvania, and is such a 
curiosity that it was cut down and placed in the collection of the School of 
Forestry at the Pennsylvania State College. 





white ash, about forty feet in height, with a remarkable 
loop about twelve feet above the ground, the bole at this 
point being about four inches in diameter. The location 
of the tree makes it improbable that the deformity could 
have been brought about by human agency. Most 
probably the tree was bent over and partially broken 
when young by another tree falling on it, with the result 
that a small lateral twig became the main trunk. A 
careful examination showed some evidence that there 
had been two breaks, but this was uncertain. The tree 
was in an apparently thriving condition when found. 
The trunk was secured by Professor J. A. Ferguson of 
the Pennsylvania State College and has been removed: 
to the college museum. 


HN 1110110100 
TREES WITH A HISTORY 


| there a tree with a history in your town? 
What do you know about it? Is it being 
cared for or is it being allowed to die? AMERICAN 
FORESTRY would like to know about such trees 
and would be glad to receive pictures and articles 
not to exceed 100 words about such trees. Such 
as are available will be printed in the magazine 
from time to time. 
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& NEmeets all sorts of 
§@ folks whoare inter- 

m ested in trees. At 
1 one end of the line 
there is the man 
who cuts, burns, 
and wastes the 
woods with no 
thought of any one 
but himself, or of 
anything but the 
money he may 
make, even if he 
_ -. makes it by des- 
troying all hope for any future returns 
from the same piece of woods. At the 
other end is the man or woman who can- 
not bear to see a tree cut for any purpose, 
and thinks that any use of an ax is wicked. 

We think that a middle place is better, 
and that both of the extreme views are 
wrong. There is this difference, how- 
ever: the man who cuts and wastes is 
sinful; the one who cannot stand the 
wise harvesting of the wood crop is only 
foolish. Sometimes this foolishness 
makes us laugh, sometimes it makes us 
mad, and sometimes it makes us sad. 
Then, again, it may cause all three of 
these feelings. 

The children frequently ask me to tell 
about an old man I once knew, who loved 
the trees, but not wisely. The youngest 
thinks the story is funny, and the oldest 
girl finds it sad; those in between seem 
to think that it is a curious sort of yarn, 
and don’t know just how to take it. I 
wonder how it will seem to you! 


HIS old man used to write to me 
about the trees, and finally he 
asked whether I would come and 
talk about them before some of the 
schools near where he lived. He said he 
would arrange for all the meetings, and 
that all I would have to do would be to 
bring along some lantern slides and my 
voice, and they could do the rest. 
My own children will not let me leave 
out any part of the trip or of what hap- 
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FORESTRY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


BY BRISTOW ADAMS 
“IN THE PLACE WHERE THE TREE FALLETH” 
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pened; if I try to skip, or if I forget even 
the smallest thing they “ call me down ”’ 
and make me put it all in—about the boy 
who met me at the station and drove me 
out to the man’s house in a rickety old 
rig like the wonderful one-hoss shay, the 
horse being very small and very thin, and 
all shaggy with long matted hair, which 
looked as if it had been whitewashed in 
spots. 

‘‘ Mr. Emanon sent me,’’ said the boy, 
“because he was sick and could not 
come.’’ (Emanon is just no name, 
spelled backward, because I would not 
hurt the feelings of this old man for all 
the world.) 

‘But I should not go if he is sick; it 
will make a great deal of trouble for him.”’ 

“That don’t make no difference,” 
replied the boy. ‘‘ He always gets sick- 
like when he’s excited about folks 
coming.”’ 

So I climbed into the old shay that was 
wired together and reinforced in places 
with umbrella-ribs, and we set off behind 
the little horse that had all its feathers 
rubbed the wrong way. The boy said 
‘‘ they had another horse but it was dan- 
gersome to drive ’’; this one, he said, had 
only one bad habit—‘“ it would lie down 
and go to sleep jest anywheres!”’ But it 
stayed awake and on its feet until we got 
to the house—a little dark house in a 
little dark woods. 
genes was a dim light in one of the 

lower rooms and the boy told me to 
go in while he put the horse up. I 
found myself in a dim-lighted hall; there 
were stuffed birds, old books, pictures, 
and dead flowers in vases and dying ones 
in pots. These things I could see from 
the flames of an open fire in the next 
room, where there were four dogs—an 
old blind mastiff, a young setter, a white 
bull-terrier, and a shaggy Airedale that 
growled from beneath the piano but did 
not offer to come out. 

Stretched fan-wise out over the floor, 
with their ends in the fire, were huge 
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fagots of wood, some of them quite 
twenty feet long, and reaching into the 
far corners of that gloomy and disordered 
room. There were great limbs of blight- 
killed chestnut, dead young cedars and 
pines, punky old butternut, and many 
other sorts of sticks, some rusty with dry 
rot, and others chalky with fungus. They 
stuck out like rays from the hearth and 
used up most of the floor. I learned later 
that they were gradually shoved into the 
fire-place as the inner ends burned away. 
At times in the past, some of the sticks 
must have been forgotten until the fire 
had crept out along them, past the edge 
of the hearth, and had charred ragged 
holes in the floor. 
HEN, from somewhere in a dark 
corner, a voice called me by name. 
It was a clear and sweet voice, but 
sad. Soon I was face to face with Mr. 
Emanon. He was old but not feeble, and 
was interested in trees, as I thought he 
would be; but strangely, he knew very 
little about them, either as to their names 
or uses. He loved them, but he did not 
know them! This seemed very strange, 
because with us, the better we know a 
thing the more we seem to like it. Nor 
did he seem to get much joy from this 
love, and there’s something wrong in love 
without gladness. 

He proved to be a strange man. His 
heart was big, so big, I thought, that it 
outweighed his head. He wanted me to 
help him get Congress to pass a law that 
no creature with wings—not even 
chickens—should ever be put in a cage, 
with the possible exception of canary 
birds, and their cages should be eight 
feet high by ten feet long. 

IN it came to trees, he said that 

no tree should ever be cut; if they 

did not die or shed their limbs he 
would go without a fire because he could 
not bear to see destroyed for fuel the 
living, growing trunks. His own woods 
had never been touched by the ax since 
he had known them, and he was going to 
give them as they were to his native 
state, with the fixed rule that not a stick 
of wood was ever to be cut from them. 
Of course they were all in a tangle, and 
full of disease and decay. for lack of care 
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and thinning. He did not seem to realize 
that there is just as much need for forest 
Sanitation to check disease and insects, 
as there is for right measures in the 
home, or in the growing of farm crops or 
fruit. 

The sound of an ax, he said, really 
made him ill. Only a few days before 
he had taken to his bed at hearing a 
horrible chopping in the neighborhood, 
and was greatly relieved the next day, 
on looking from his bedroom window, to 
find that it was only a telephone pole 
that some linemen were removing. 

It was no wonder that he was a sad 
man, when he looked on all his neighbors 
as sinners and vandals, and saw in the 
rest of the world a mass of people bent 
on destruction alone. I could not make 
him see the wise use of trees, and I think 


he was greatly disappointed in me. How- - 


ever, I promised to talk to the schools 
about how to know the trees, and not 
about how to use them, and that made 
him feel a little better. 

The next morning, as I was leaving that 
sombre house, Mr. Emanon was more 
sorrowful than ever, because the big mas- 
tiff had died during the night. He thought 
the neighbors had poisoned the dog, but 
it is my belief that the poor beast died of 
old age, for besides being blind he was 
very thin and weak. 


S° I drove off with the boy again; and 
I never did convince the sorrowful 
owner of that lonesome home in the 
dying woods that the forests were for our 
service,and that it is our duty to use them 
wisely for ourselves and for the future. 

“This is the wild horse,” briefly ex- 
plained the boy as we rode away. 

“Ts he so very bad?” 

‘ Sometimes he acts fierce!” 

“Does he run away? ” 

“No; he just kicks up and smashes 
the carriage all to pieces!” 

But the horse was meek enough. I 
could see no difference between this and 
the sleepy one, even to the smears of 
whitewash. It is at this point, the end 
of the story, that Toto always pipes up 
and says, ‘‘ That boy was only fooling 
you, Dad; both of those horses were the 
same one! ”’ 
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PLANTING MEMORIAL OAK AT 


By Mrs. Lyp1aA ADAMS-WILLIAMS, STATE CHAIRMAN OF CONSERVATION 


O perpetuate patriotism, and as a mark of venera- 
tion for the Father of his country, the Forestry sub- 
department of the Conservation department of the 

District of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs, re- 
cently planted a red oak sapling near the tomb of George 
Washington at Mount Vernon. The ceremonies were in 
charge of Mrs. Addie W. Foster, chairman of forestry, 
who was assisted by Dr. Margaret Huddleson, vice- chair- 
man, to whose efforts the success of many of the prelim- 
inary arrangements is due. 

Harrison Dodge, superintendent of the Mount Vernon 
estate, in a congratulatory address, received the tree on 
behalf of the board of regents. Representatives of the 
following-named clubs, societies and organizations were 
present, and each representative threw in a shovelfuil of 


earth: the District of Columbia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Daughters of the American Revolution, Legion 
of Loyal Women, Women’s Relief Corps, Ladies otf the 
Grand Army of the Republic, New England Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution, League of American Pen- 
Women, Woman’s National Press Association, Order of 
Rebeccas, P. E. O., National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, American Forestry Association, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Abacadabra, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Excelsior Literary Clubs, Capitol Hill History Club, 
Columbia Heights Art Club, Philo-Classics and several 
others. 

“The oak tree is truly representative of Washington,” 
said Mrs. Wm. E. Andrews, past president of the federa- 
tion; “he was as strong as an oak and was never worried 


A PIONEER PINE PLANTER 


‘’ T. KELSEY, thirty-third degree forester and one of 
the pioneer white pine planters of the country, was 
at the annual meeting of the American Forestry As- 
sociation in Washington. He has attended a lot of these 
meetings and has been talking white pine since 1856 when 
he brought down thousands of the seedlings from Canada 
and planted them in Illinois. 

Kelsey, whose home is now in Baltimore, went to 
Kansas in 1865 and there talked of the virtues of white 
pine but they were having some exciting times in those 
days in Kansas and Kelsey had a hard time getting people 
interested in either white pine or forestry. At last, how- 
ever, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad decided 

96 


that a few trees here and there would make things look 
more like home to the settlers and the road put Kelsey 
to work. He, therefore, became the first forester employed 
by a railroad. He planted trees all along the Santa Fé 
for four years but as Kelsey says; ‘‘the people did not 
take much interest when corn was eight cents a bushel 
and they got more out of it by using it for fuel than 
sending it to market.” 

Kelsey tried for years to organize a forestry association 
but could not get more than a score of men interested at 
any one time. Now however things have changed and 
Kelsey rarely misses an annual meeting and at every one 
of them he is warmly congratulated. 
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MOUNT VERNON ON THE POTOMAC 


FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


by the winds of adversity and sarcasm that blew about 
him.”” The ceremony was declared by Mrs. Mary S. 
Lockwood, chaplain of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, to be a sign that the women of the country 
still revere the memory of Washington and believe in his 
ideals. Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, another past president, 
presented the birdhouse for the tree and accompanied the 
gift with an original poem, in which she urged ali to look 
upward and extolled the oak as the emblem of beauty, 
strength and power, and all-embracing love. 

Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Main, past president, stated 
that the District of Columbia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, under her régime, was the first woman’s organiza- 
tion to take up Conservation, the work being started by 
Mrs. Lydia Adams-Williams. Mrs. Main declared that the 


= Here Are Some More Puzzlers for the Children. 
= Who Cannot May Read the Answers in March American Forestry 





UT 
NUMBER 3 


My first is the name some give to a dog 

While my second you’ll find at home ’neath 
a log 

Put these two together and then you will find 

A fruit that makes jell of the very best kind. 


Answer next month. 
MT 
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CHARADES FOR CHILDREN 


oak was typical of the great strength of Washington, 
making him a ‘“‘monarch among men.”’ Others who took 
part in the program were Mrs. Anson Rogers Tracy, who 
presented the tree; Mrs. Augustus. Knight, director to 
the General Federation, who prophesied that the oak 
would become great and beautiful with an enduring in- 
fluence for patriotism and loyalty; Mrs. Jason Waterman, 
who read an extract from Henry Ward Beecher; Dr. 
Margaret Huddleson and Dr. Ella Marble Tanberg, each 
of whom made addresses. Mrs. Harry Cunningham led 
in singing patriotic music; an original poem by Mrs. 
Jessie L. Engle was read by Mrs. Main; and the exercises 
were closed by Mrs. Court F. Wood, president of the 
federation, who delivered an address on the tree as a 
memorial to Washington. 


Who Can Answer Them? Those 
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NUMBER 4 


My first is a name Lincoln gave to his son 

My second boys jump with after a run 

Put these two together and lo and behold! 

You'll find him in pools where it’s dark and 
cold. 


Answers to last month: 1—Walnut 2— Sparrow. 
MM 
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THE WAXWINGS FAMILY 


(Family Bombycillidae) 


By A. A. ALLEN, P#.D. 


of birds, containing but three species. In spite of this, 
however, the family has a wide distribution through- 

out the northern hemisphere, one species, the Bohemian 
waxwing, being found in North America, Europe, and Asia. 
Waxwings are easily distinguished from other birds by 
their sleek, almost silky brownish plumage and their crested 
heads. They get the name of waxwing from the 


r VHE family of waxwings is one of the smallest families 


THE NEST AND EGGS OF THE CEDAR WAXWING 


This home is in a sweet gum tree. The waxwing waits until midsummer before 
beginning to nest and lays grayish blue eggs that are doubly spotted. 
appearance of the inner feathers of the wing which seem to 
be tipped with little drops of red sealing wax. Across the 
tip of the tail in the Bohemian and Cedar waxwings is a 
band of yellow, but in the Japanese waxwing of eastern 

Asia the band is rosy red. 

The Bohemian waxwing in this country is confined in 
summer to the Northwest from Alaska to British Columbia, 
wandering erratically southward to the northern United 
States in winter, occasionally appearing as far east as New 
York and New England. It is a much larger and grayer 
species than the common Cedar waxwing, having white 
bars in its wings and with the under tail coverts reddish 
instead of white. 

The Cedar waxwing, which is a fairly common bird 
throughout the United States and Canada, is better known 
in most places by the name of cherry bird because of its 
fondness for fruit. Until the fruit ripens in the late sum- 
mer the waxwings feed largely upon canker-worms, elm- 
leaf beetles, and other pests of orchard and shade trees, 
becoming expert fly catchers in the pursuit of flying in- 
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sects. With the ripening of the June berry and the choke 
cherry, however, the waxwing varies its diet with a con- 
siderable quantity of fruit, so that often about the sweet 
cherry trees, particularly where native fruit or mulberries 
are scarce—together with the robin, the oriole, and the 
woodpecker—he becomes a veritable pest. He continues 
his diet of fruit through the winter until insects appear 
again in the spring, wandering from the wild grapes to 
the mountain ash, Boston ivy, and Virginia creeper ber- 
ries, and finally descending to the barberries in the spring 
when all other fruit is consumed. They travel in compact 
flocks until the nesting period, flying with a direct, even 
flight that can be recognized at a distance. Sometimes 
these flocks number hundreds of individuals but usually 
less than a dozen. It is interesting to watch them feed- 
ing, for they have gained for themselves the reputation of 
being the only birds or wild animals in which the rudiments 








PATIENCE REWARDED 


The cedar waxwing is called the ‘‘cherry bird"’ because of its fondness for fruit. 
It more than repays for the damage which it does about sweet cherry trees by 
the large number of insects which it destroys. 


of etiquette are developed. It isnot an uncommon sight to 
see a small flock arrange themselves on a branch where 
only the one at the end can reach the fruit. He plucks it 
and very politely passes it to his neighbor and thus on 
down the line until the last bird is reached and he swallows 
it. This may continue for some time before they scatter and 
commence feeding by themselves. The origin or meaning 
of this habit has not vet been ascertained but it certainly 
seems quite in keeping with their quiet, reserved ways, 
their dignified bearing and polished appearance. 





A ONE-TREE PUBLIC PARK 


For some other unknown reason their nesting season 
is greatly delayed and although they are with us through- 
out the year, they wait until all other birds except the 
goldfinches have reared their broods before commencing 
to build. Some nests are started as late as September but 
the majority are begun about the middle of July and some 
as early as the middle of June. The nest is a rather bulky 
structure placed in a fruit or shade tree or often in a thorn 
bush from five to twenty feet from the ground, and the 


THE CEDAR BIRD RETURNS WITH A FULL MARKET BASKET 


Instead of carrying the food in its beak like most birds, the waxwing fills its 
crop and later regurgitates it. Here the bird’s throat is seen distended by the 
cherries which it has brought back to its young. 


bluish gray eggs are doubly spotted, some of the spots 
seeming to be put on beneath the surface of the shell. 

Waxwings are faithful parents, one bird usually standing 
on guard on some conspicuous tree top near the nest while 
the other incubates or broods the young. 

The food is brought to the young in the crops of the 
parent birds, their necks often appearing quite distorted 
when a half dozen or more cherries are brought back at 
once. The accompanying picture of the bird at the nest 
shows the bird’s neck thus distended. In the other photo- 
graph of the single young, the old bird has just thrown 
back its head and coughed up a cherry which it is about 
to present to its hungry offspring. 

The best protection against the depredations of the 
waxwings and other fruit-loving birds is the planting of 
plenty of native fruit about the orchard to supply the 
food which they need, and an occasional frightening. 
Strips of paper or bright bits of glass or tin hung in the 
trees are sometimes efficacious, although it is usually neces- 
sary to frighten the birds occasionally by banging a tin 
pan or firing a blank cartridge. It is a shortsighted policy 
to shoot them for they more than repay the farmer for 
the cherries by the insects which they destroy at other 
times of the year. 
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A ONE-TREE PUBLIC PARK 
By Allen H. Wright 


ECAUSE a noble oak tree had stood for many years 
B on a highway leading out of the city of Visalia, 
California, the authorities, when it came time 
recently to improve this thoroughfare as a city street, 
decided to permit the tree to remain where it was, in all 
its glory. 
To do this in a legal manner an ordinance was 
adopted setting aside a plat of ground about the base of 














THE COUNTRY’S SMALLEST PARK 


This is located in Visalia, California, and was created in order to preserve a 
noble oak tree on a highway leading out of the city. 


the tree, ten feet square, and dedicating it as Askin Park, 
in honor of the mayor of the city, and the wife of the 
latter was made the official custodian of the park, situated 
at the intersection of Main Street and Giddings Avenue. 

Now the city of Visalia, in addition to its many other 
interesting features, claims to have the smallest park, 
dedicated for public use, in the United States, if not in 
the world, It can lay claim, in all probability, to having 
the only one-tree park in the country, also. Visitors to 
Visalia often take the drive out Main Street in order to be 
able to say they have viewed this diminutive park. 


ye immense pecan tree on the farm of W. A. Tonini, 
a few miles east of Evansville, Indiana, was felled 
recently. The tree was six feet in diameter and, 
according to the rings, was 400 years old. The tree was 
visited by the officers of the National Nut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and was declared the largest pecan tree in the 
United States. 











HOW FAR TO GO IN CAVITY FILLING 


By J. J. Levison, M. F., FORESTER FOR THE CiTy OF NEW YORK 


EADERS of AmMEriIcaN Forestry often ask us about 
cavity filling—just how it should be done, and, 
what is more important, when to do it and when 

not to doit. We shall now have a heart to heart talk on 
this question and see if we cannot come to a mutual under- 
standing on its limitations and advantages. 

Generally speaking, there are two classes of cavities: 
those which are shallow and afford no chance for the 
accumulation of moisture and those which are deep and 
afford opportunity for the accumulation of moisture. 

The treatment of the shallow group of cavities is a 
very simple one. All soft and decayed wood should be 
chiseled off so that the water falling on the surface of 
the wound will naturally run off. The exposed wound 
should then be thoroughly covered with a coat of coal- 
tar mixed with creosote; nothing else should be done to 
it for a year or two, when another coat of tar and creosote 
may be applied. 

In case of deep cavities 
‘where moisture lodges, the 
treatment is different. With 
these we must not only elim- 
inate all decayed and dis- 
eased wood but we must 
also fill the cavity or part of 
it so as to drain water. The 
absolute elimination of dis- 
eased wood and the pre- 
vention of any possible ac- 
cumulation of moisture are 
the two main considerations 
in all cavity filling. This in- 
volves considerable experi- 
ence and knowledge of fun- 
damental principles and for 
this reason if one has not 
had enough experience him- 
self it may often be prefer- 
able to call upon some one 
of the tree expert com- 
panies. Before filling the 
cavity, the operator should 
determine whether it is 
worth doing the work at all 
or whether it is more prac- 
ticable to cut the whole 
tree or branch off. A cavity 
may be so permeated with 
disease or so deep or the 
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that the tree or limb may break soon after the filling is 
put in. In that case it is wiser to sacrifice the tree and 
not to fill the cavity. 

Where, however, a filling can be put in with advan- 
tage, the process should consist in removing all diseased 
wood from it with the free use of the knife, chisel or gouge. 
It is far better to enlarge the cavity bv cutting out every 
bit of diseased wood than it is to leave a smaller hole in 
an unhealthy state. Disease left within the cavity will 
continue its destructive work behind the filling with more 
vigor than if there had been no filling at all. Where there 
are boring insects within the cavity; their destruction 
must be assured before filling is commenced. 

When the cavity is absolutely freed from disease and 
insects, its walls should be washed with corrosive sublimate 
and covered with white lead or with Bordeaux mixture. 
The interior should be studded with nails and solidly filled 
with bricks, stones, and cement or with charcoal, bricks, and 
cement. When that is done, 
the outer edge of the cavity 
is interlaced with wire to 
assist in holding the solid 
material in place, and a 
layer of cement, mixed with 
one-third sand, is then 
placed over the wire. When 
dry, this layer should be 
covered with coal-tar. The 
exposed face of the filling 
must not be brought out to 
the same plane with the 
outer bark of the tree, but 
should rather recede a little 
beyond the growing tissue 
which is situated immedi- 
ately below the outer bark. 
By this method the growing 
tissue will be enabled to ex- 
tend over the cement and 
cover the whole cavity, if 
it be a small one, or else to 
grow out sufficiently to 
overlap the filling and hold 
it as a frame holds a 
picture. The growth of this 
living tissue can be much 
accelerated by cutting 
around the border of the 
orifice immediately before 
the season of growth com- 











tree so old and weak that 

the entire elimination of 

disease is impossible; also 

the condition may be such 
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FILLING A TREE CAVITY 
It is essential that every bit of decayed and diseased wood shall be cut or scraped 
out and also that the cavity is filled so as to drain water, for when this work is 
improperly done it is wasteful and often injurious. 


mences. Of the many fail- 
ures in filling’ cavities, the 
great majority are due to 




















HOW FAR TO GO IN CAVITY FILLING 


an incomplete removal of diseased wood, to the cement 
being flushed out to the surface of the outer bark, or to 
the want of tar on the outer surface of the fiiling. 

Cavity filling to a limited extent, when preperly done, 
is very useful and conducive of much good. When im- 
properly done or done unnecessarily, it is wasteful and 
often injurious. Here are a few instances of the unneces- 
sary and improper kind often met with: 

One often sees diseased cavities covered with sheets 
of tin. This allows all decayed wood and fungous growth 
to remain undisturbed within. Now, no one would think 
of filling a cavity in a tooth without first removing all 
decayed matter from the interior of the cavity and then 
washing it with some antiseptic solution. Still, here were 
similar operations tolerated on trees with utter disregard 
for these fundamental principles. The tin coverings did 
more harm than good, because they merely shut out the 
sun and wind and added more dampness to the interior, 
thereby favoring every possible development of disease. 

Another instance which came under my observation 
was an attempt to replace bruised bark with cement. 
This was repeated on hundreds of trees at a vast cost and 
with utter failure. The person responsible for this work 
did not understand the purpose of filling a cavity, for, 
had he known that the filling should be put there to pre- 
vent moisture from lodging within the cavity or to fur- 
nish a support for the growing tissue to roll over, he might 
easily have seen that in this instance there was no chance 
for moisture to the perpendicular smooth 
surface, and that the exposed wood furnished ample sup- 
port for the growing tissue to roll upon. The application 
of a little coal-tar to the exposed wood would have 
beenallthat wasnecessary. Thecement covering, however, 
merely favored decay, and when the growing tissue 
on each side of the wound began to extend, it pushed 
out the cement. 

On still another occasion the owner was investing a 
large sum in filling cavities in chestnut trees that were at 
the time badly afflicted with the chestnut disease. The 
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THE COMPLETED FILLING 


, is properly filled. The interior, cleansed of all foreign 
substances, is stud with nails and solidly filled with bricks, stones and cement, 
the outer edge is interlaced with wire to assist in holding the material in place 
and the outer layer of cement is covered with coal-tar. 


Here the tree cavity 






operator should have recognized the presence of the dis- 
ease; he should have known that there is no remedy for 
it, and that the speedy death of these trees was inevitable. 
As it happened, the trees soon began to die, and the im- 
practicability of the treatment became evident. 


ADVICE FOR FEBRUARY 


1. Continue removing and burning trees previously 
marked during the fall. 

2. Clean up the heavy brush in the woodlands and 
burn the superfluous parts while the snow is on the ground. 

3. Work on wounds and cavities, confining yourself 
to digging out all decayed wood, chiseling out old stubs 
so as to drain water and covering all exposed wounds with 
coal-tar in mixture with creosote. 

4. Collect and burn cocoons and egg masses of insects. 

5. Commence pruning fruit trees. Remove dead and 
superfluous branches from apple trees and cut the crowns 
back so as to form low compact heads. 

6. Inspect all pear trees for fire blight and cut out all 


cankers from main branches and trunks and tar the wounds. 
Also cut out black knot from plum and cherry. 

7. Spray fruit trees for sucking insects and canker. 
Determine beforehand what you are spraying for by com- 
municating with your local agricultural experiment station 
or by submitting samples and details to this Department 
of AMERICAN Forestry. Then use chemicals and methods 
especially prescribed for the particular pest you are spray- 
ing for. Choose a mild day for spraying work. 

8. Prune and tie up grape vines by the end of this 
month. 

9. Turn over the manure pile or leaf mold compost pre- 
pared last fall and see that the liquid manure is not wasted. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. I wish to rig up a wagon for moving large deciduous 
trees from a caliper of eight to fourteen inches. 
Can you give me any advice or suggestions concerning the 


most successful outfits used in your section, or the names of any 
parties who manufacture for sale outfits for this work? 
H. F. B., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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A. With reference to moving your trees, I beg to say that 
the best outfits for this purpose may be had from Messrs. 
Isaac Hicks & Sons, Westbury, Long Island, New York, or from 
Messrs. Lewis & Valentine, Roslyn, Long Island, New York. 
Both of these firms operate in the Middle West, or send their 
apparatus there, and I would suggest your writing them direct. 


Q. I am desirous of obtaining about 3000 trees (black or 
yellow locust) to be used as a wind break for several plots of 
white pine. Where can they be bought? How long before they 
mature to fence post size and will they grow in New York State 
climate and in a dry sandy loam. The New York State Con- 
servation Commission does not handle them. 

L. B. G., Gray, New York. 

A. I am very much interested in your inquiry, and note 
that you desire about 3000 black or yellow locust to plant as a 
windbreak to protect white pines. I would not like to recommend 
this tree for your purpose in your location, as I am afraid it 
would kill back. The soil condition would be all right, but I 
am afraid the climate would be too severe. The best thing you 
could use would be more white pine, or red pine, which would 
cost you just about as much. We are not, however, recommend- 
ing the planting of white pine anywhere at present, except under 
the most rigid inspection, and then never in states where there 
are areas infected by the white pine blister rust, and this is 
true of New York. Perhaps you have read or heard something 
of this, which is a dread disease attacking the white and five- 
leaved pines of the country and seriously threatens their extinc- 
tion. My best advice to you would be to write Mr. C. R. Pettis, 
Superintendent of State Forests, at Albany, put your proposition 
right up to him, and be guided by his advice. He will tell you 
what is best to plant under the circumstances and where you can 
secure it, and you will be perfectly safe in following his sugges- 
tions. Let us know if we can help you any further. 

Q. There stands in my front lawn a balsam which was 
planted by me about fifteen years ago, and has, until the last 
year, been a vigorous, thrifty tree. Last summer I noticed that 
the needles or leaves of the tree were turning red on the upper 
half of the tree and that very little new growth appeared, and 
at present, through the action of the wind, these dead leaves are 
dropping off. I know of no cause for this unless it be the fact 
that for quite a time during last winter it was laden with sleet 
and snow. No abrasions or other injury are apparent anywhere. 
Can you tell me where the trouble comes from and how to remedy 
it if I am not already too late? I prize the tree quite highly 
and would fully appreciate any information which will enable 
me to re-establish its former healthy condition. 

C. F. C., Hillsboro, Wisconsin. 

A. Replying to your inquiry, it would be hard to tell from 
just a description what is the trouble with your balsam. I 
would advise that you spread two or three inches of well- 
rotted manure around the base of the tree at the present time, 
and dig the same into the ground in the early spring. Have 
the manure extend outward as far as the branches of the tree. 
The tree has probably suffered for water and food. If possible, 
it may also help to cut off the top of the tree to the extent of 
a few feet. This will make the tree grow more bushy and 
compact and decrease the requirement for moisture. A good 
book for you to have would be Levison’s Studies of Trees. This 
sell for $1.75. The chapter on “ Diseases and Requirements of 
Trees” would be helpful to you. 


Q. I transplanted several red oak trees from the woods this 
fall, some of them about 20 feet high and with long side 
branches. Will you kindly give me some information in regard 
to the best way to prune them and at the same time stating 
whether this should be done now. 

I have a young black walnut tree on which the tip end of 
the main top branch has been split. Is there anything I can do 
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to enable this main branch to continue growing or shall I be 
obliged to cut it off, which I suppose would prevent it from 
growing again. R. M. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. I would suggest pruning your transplanted oaks hard. 
Cut in every branch several feet and do it any time. Oak trees 
can best be moved in spring. Oak trees moved from the forest 
should have their long tap roots shortened, but it is too late for 
that now. 

As to your young black walnut, try putting grafting wax in 
split part and tie the affected part with burlap. It may heal 
next spring. Should you be obliged to cut it off eventually you 
can bend another twig over and tie it to a stick in order to 
train it to form a new leader. It will later on become strong 
and erect enough to form a new leader. 


Q. Where can I procure a caliper rule for measuring trees? 
If you know where one can be purchased I would appreciate 
your kindness if you would furnish me the name and address. 
S. J. C., Mount Vernon, New York. 
A. A caliper rule can be procured from Keuffel & Esser 
Company, 127 Fulton St.. New York City. Telephone, 80 
Beekman. 


Q. Can you inform me whether there is any Suffolk County 
or Long Island Forestry organization in existence, or whether 
any organization is interesting itself in the forest fire question 
in this locality, or whether this subject is in your jurisdiction. 

E. C. H., East Hampton, New York. 

A. Replying to your recent inquiry, I beg to say that in 
Suffolk County, Long Island, Mr. Townsend Cox, Jr., of Setauket, 
Long Island, has formed a local Forestry association, interesting 
itself in local tree protection. Also, Mr. Charles M. Higgins, of 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, has done about as much as anyone 
in preventing forest fires on Long Island, and has published a 
little booklet. The Nassau County Association, with head- 
quarters at Mineola, L. I., is beginning to interest itself in 
forest fires. I am sending you a special report on State 
Forest Organization, with special reference to fire protection, 
which will, I am sure, be of value to you. Mr. J. J. Levison, of 
Sea Cliff, Long Island, New York, incorporated miles of fire 
lanes and other systems of forest-fire prevention all over Nassau 
County on Long Island. There are no other bodies specially 
interested. 


Q. I have a swamp of about an acre, the surface of which 
is about 12 inches above the water of the nearby lake when the 
water is at its highest level. The ground is rather soggy, and 
the soil is very rich. Are there any conifers which will grow 
under these conditions? I would like to make the place resemble 
a natural tamarack swamp as nearly as possible, and eventually 
to grow in it Moccasin flowers, Pitcher-plants, Swamp lilies, ete. 
To do this I must get shade, and I should like to get a variety 
of conifer to grow, if possible. Any advice which you may be 
able to give in reference to varieties, methods of planting, etc., 
will be very welcome.” 

A. S. B., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


A. You could best use the tamarack and the black or 
swamp spruce, under the conditions you describe. The latter 
may not make more than a very small tree, and the tamarack 
will probably outstrip it, but the combination of colors will be 
an advantage even though they do not compare in height. Farther 
north, of course, the black spruce makes a larger tree than the 
tamarack, and it may be that under your particular conditions 
they will attain about equal size. There will be no special care 
required in the planting of these trees, other than that ordinarily 
exercised in the transplanting of coniferous evergreens. I am 
sending you under separate cover a bulletin of the Department 
of Agriculture on tree planting on rural- school grounds, which 
will be helpful to you. 





























EFFORTS TO SAVE THE BIRDS 





By Dr. R. W. SHUFELDT, FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 


N the hope of securing an appropriation to provide 
money for enforcing the provisions of the excellent 
Migratory Treaty Act with Canada, for which con- 
servationists labored so long, a bill is now before Congress 
It provides for $170,000 to be placed 


awaiting action. 
at the disposal of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in 
order that the treaty may 
be enforced and the migra- 
tory birds protected accord- 
ing to its provisions. 

The necessity for such 
protection is readily ap- 
parent. In the last forty or 
fifty years several species of 
birds have become extinct 
because they were ruthlessly 
slaughtered. School chil- 
dren know of the Great Auk 
and how it was completely 
wiped out by man on its 
breeding grounds, being 
used by countless thousands 
for fat and fish- 
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RESOLUTION 


Adopted at the International Forestry Confer- 
ence of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation at Washington, D. C., 

January 18-19, 1917 

Resolved 

That the American Forestry Association re- 
spectfully urges the present Congress to make 
effective, through the necessary legislative action, 
the recently ratified Convention between the 
United States and Great Britain for the protec- 
tion of the useful migratory birds. 


Speedy action is desirable in view of the in- 
creasing economic loss to all the people, which 
must ensue if action be deferred until the next 
Congress. 
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pears to be difficult to trace the extermination of some bird 
to man’s having been the cause of it; this applies especially 
to the case of the Labrador or Pied Duck. - This beautiful 
bird disappeared utterly toward the latter part of the last 
century; there were none left in 1880, and none had been 


observed for a number of 
years prior to that date. In 
1868 I saw four or five of 
them on Long Island Sound, 
and, to the best of my recol- 
lection, these were two males 
and three females. A good 
skin of a male will now fetch 
a thousand dollars or more. 
A number of years ago I 
saw a fine male, then owned 
y John Lewis Childs, of 
Floral Park, Long Island; it 
was in his private museum, 
and, if my memory serves 
me rightly, he took a trip 
across the Atlantic to pur- 
chase it in London, securing 
the specimen 





ing bait. Hun- 
dreds of our 
water birds are 
without protec- 
tion, doomed to 
the same fate, 
to say not a 
word with re- 
spect to a sim- 
ilar number of 
land birds. I 
have always 
held that we 
are entirely re- 
sponsible for 
the disappear- 
ance and exter- 
mination of the 
bird-life of this 
country, and 
that the same 
destruction has 
been, and is 
now going on 
in other parts 
of the world, 
along precisely 
the same lines. 
In very rare in- 
stances it ap- 





this illustration. 


National Museum. 
who got it from Audubon, who, in turn, received it from Daniel Webster. 
and was used by Audubon in making his plate of this species. 





THE EXTINCT LABRADOR OR PIED DUCK 


There are three mounted specimens of this now extinct Duck in the National Museum, two of which are shown in 
The male is the black and white one and is a Long Island specimen presented to the American 
Museum of Natural History by the late D. G. Elliot, and the Museum later presented it to the United States 
The female in the picture originally belonged in the collection of Professor Spencer F. Baird, 
It is a Martha’s Vineyard specimen, 


for $1000. Sub- 
sequently he 
disposed of it at 
such a price 
that he lost 
nothing by go- 
ing to Europe 
to obtain it. 
No cause for 
the disappear- 
ance of this 
handsome duck 
has apparently 
been discov- 
ered. It wasa 
marine species 
that never 
went inland; 
indeed it was 
called, among 
other things, 
theShoal Duck, 
as it had the 
habit of fre- 
quenting the 
shoals and 
banks at low 
water to feed. 
It was an un- 
suspecting and 
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conspicuous bird, easily 
seen at a long distance, and 
was shot in numbers for the 
markets, and I shall always 
believe that its extermina- 
tion was largely due to its 
being persistently hunted 
by man. 

There are very few ex- 
amples of this duck in our 
museums—not more than 
five in the National Mu- 
seum, with six or seven in 
the American Museum of 
Natural History; none of 
its eggs are in existence. 
Only a few of the eggs of 
the Great Auk have been 
preserved, and one of these 
sold, some years ago, in 
London at an auction, for 
$1200. 

Within very recent time, 
a large species of one of 
our curlews has been exter- 
minated by our gunners, as 
shown by the late Mr. W. 
W. Cooke. Many other 
species of our birds are 
being rapidly killed off in 
the same merciless manner, 
and among these are the 
several very beautiful 
quails or partridges of the 
Pacific coast. 

Perhaps the best known 
of all these instances, how- 
ever, is the extermination of 
our Passenger or Wild Pig- 
eon. In the days of Audu- 
bon, flocks of these birds 
numbered a great many mil- 
lions; they were often miles 
wide, several hundred feet 














Ocean during their migra- 
tions, into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, or the Great Lakes. But 
millions upon millions of 
them were slaughtered by 
many at their regular roost- 
ing-places, and at such 
times untold thousands of 
them were allowed to rot on 
the ground. Often herds of 
hogs were turned in upon 
the dead and dying birds 
to devour them. Quite 
suddenly the species ceased 
to exist—it entirely dis- 
appeared. 

At New Canaan, Con- 
necticut, in 1872, I wit- 
nessed the tremendous flight 
of these big, blue pigeons; 
I shot only comparatively 
few of them, while hundreds 
of gunners were shooting 
them for the mere sport of 
seeing them fall. My old 
teacher of taxidermy, Mr. 
James Jenkins, remembered 
the countless millions of 
these pigeons in the flights 
in New York. He described 
their alighting by thousands 
upon thousands on the 
upper part of Manhattan 
Island, and on houses in 
Newark, Harlem, and in the 
outskirts of New York City 
and Brooklyn. A number of 
these birds were kept a few 
years ago at the Zodlogical 
Gardens, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and the very last 
Passenger Pigeon in the 
world, a female—‘*‘Martha’”’ 
—died there early in Sep- 








tember, 1915. That speci- 





deep, and flew at a high 
rate of speed for days at a 
time. A big forest fire in 


THE LAST PASSENGER OR WILD PIGEON 


This picture of this beautiful bird, which is now entirely extinct, is a reproduc- 
tion of a photograph, made by the author, of the mounted specimen of the last 
wild pigeon (Ectopistes Migratorius) that existed upon this planet. Thespecimen 
is on exhibition in the United States National Museum, to which institution it 


men was skinned by Mr. 
William Palmer, of the U.S. 
National Museum, mounted 


Arkansas once destroyed 
thousands upon thousands 
of them—the trees forming their roosts being burned. 
High winds blew thousands of them into the Atlantic 


belongs. J 
of it appears for the first time. 


aes wrapping twines which give thorough satisfac- 
tion can be made from paper has been demonstrated 

by experiments made by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wisconsin. Several hundred packages, 
each containing a medium-sized book, were wrapped and 
fastened with the lightest-weight paper twine and were 
mailed to various points throughout the United States. 
Reports show that practically every package was received 
in good order and that in no case was there any damage 
which could be charged as a fault of the twine. 


It is here given about two-thirds natural size, and this photograph 


by Mr. Nelson R. Wood, 
taxidermist of the National Museum, and placed on a 
special perch, in one of the cases in an exhibition hall. 


HERE were cut from the National Forests in the 
4 fiscal year 1916, 604,920,000 board feet of timber. 

Of this amount 119,483,000 board feet was cut 
under free use privilege by 42,055 individuals. In all, 
10,840 sales of timber were made, of which 97 per cent 
were under $100 in value, indicating the extent to which 
the homesteader, rancher, miner, small millman, and 
others in need of a limited quantity of timber draw upon 
the Forests. 














THE FOREST SERVICE REVEALS 
LUMBER INDUSTRY CONDITIONS 


HAT unstable and partly speculative forest owner- 
T ship in the West and South is the cause of frequent 
over-cutting of the market and waste of forest re- 
sources is announced by the Forest Service in a report 
just off the government press. Too large stocks of timber 
acquired from the public domain and too much timber 
speculation mixed with the manufacture of lumber, says 
the Service, underlie the present instability of the industry. 
All this, the Service points out, concerns the lumber 
user. Many states are paying dearly for lumber because 
their own timber is largely used up and outside supplies 
can be obtained only at high costs for transportation. 
With little being done to grow new forests on cutover lands, 
a more widespread shortage of forest products is threat- 
ened in the future. 

The Forest Service advocates various forms of open- 
price codperation among lumber manufacturers to make 
the industry more efficient and check wasteful over-pro- 
duction. But it is strongly against changes in the present 
competitive character of the business through combina- 
tions to control output or regulate prices, even though 
advocated in the name of conservation. 

The report contains the boiled-down conclusions of a 
study of timber ownership and the lumber business, under- 
taken by the Forest Service to find out how this business 
as conducted to-day affects forest conservation and the in- 
terests of the millions of users of wood in the United States, 
and to see whether the public policies for conserving the 
nation’s forest wealth go far enough. It is also sought to 
help the industry solve the serious problems which con- 
front it. Added weight is given to the report by the con- 
currence in its publication of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which codperated with the Forest Service in the In- 
vestigation. The Commission, however, reserves its 
specific conclusions or remedies for a report of its own to 
be published later. 


HE Forest Service finds that the main problem of 
the lumber industry has grown out of the hundreds 
of billions of feet of timber acquired cheaply a few 

years ago from the public domain. Lumbermen in the 
West are carrying vast quantities of timberland beyond all 
possible needs of their present sawmills and logging camps. 
Widespread speculation during a few years of sudden devel- 
opment carried timber values very high, and many western 
stumpage holdings have been over-capitalized. 

The business of making lumber, says the report, has 
thus been loaded down with investments in timberland. 
The productive branch of the industry has been inter- 
locked too largely with speculations in its raw material; 
and instead of standing on its own feet as a manufacturing 
business, has tended to be the tail of the dog, made fre- 
quently to serve the exigencies of timber speculation. 
According to the report, pressure from an overload of 


timber is the first cause of the general instability of the 
For one thing, it has led to building mills be- 
At least a third of 


industry. 
yond the demand for their products. 
the saws are now idle. 

On the other hand, the Forest Service reports that 
social and economic changes in the United States are re- 
ducing its proportionate use of lumber. Uses taken over 
by other structural materials within the last ten years 
are estimated at one-fifth of the present yearly cut of 
lumber; and in the same period the per capita consump- 
tion of lumber seems to have passed its peak and dropped 
nearly one-fourth. 


AUGHT with its burden of timberland on the one 
CC hand and these changes in the country’s use of wood 

on the other, the lumber industry, the report points 
out, has been between an upper and nether millstone. 
The combined result is an ill-adjustment of lumber pro- 
duction to market requirements, with frequent, almost 
chronic overproduction. Ups and downs have been the 
rule with most manufacturers in the West and South. 
Occasional years of high earnings have been followed by: 
usually longer periods of small profits or loss. The latter 
reached their climax in 1914 and 1915, although 1916 
brought somewhat better conditions. 

In the regions studied by the Forest Service, it found 
that lumber production, with local exceptions, is competi- 
tive, as a rule keenly so. Competition becomes still more 
vigorous in its struggle between different regions in selling 
lumber in the main consuming markets of the country. 

Lumber retailing was studied in all of the Middle 
Western States only. In that region the Service found it. 
to be competitive for the most part, although its competi- 
tion is less rigorous than in the case of lumber manufac- 
turers. The restraints upon trade in lumber distribution, 
however, in the Central States studied, are judged to be 
local rather than general; and developments in recent 
years have tended to increase competition. 


HE rising cost of lumber to consumers, which held 
generally up to 1907, is attributed by the Forest. 
Service primarily to the exhaustion of the supplies 

of timber nearest to the bulk of eastern consumers, and 
the necessity of transporting lumber from greater and 
greater distances. Railroad freights now take a fifth or 
more oi the consumers’ price, retailers about the same 
amount, and manufacturers, on the average, little more 
than one-half. The high cost of lumber is thus due in 
large part to local timber shortage, resulting from the. 
rapid using up of forests without provision for their re- 
newal. Other causes, according to the Service, lie in the. 


greater demands for specialized service made upon the re-~. 
tailer by the purchasing public, in higher iabor costs, 


and in the decreasing purchasing power of money. 
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1907, however, the effects of overproduction have been felt, 
and the prices of common structural woods have made 
no sustained increase. 

The American public, the Forest Service points out, 
has no responsibility to protect the security of timber in- 
vestments or the outcome of speculative ventures. The 
welfare of many sections, however, depends in no small 
degree upon lumbering as a large tax payer, a gigantic em- 
ployer of labor and capital, and the chief consumer of 
agriculture and other industries. The people of the whole 
country, furthermore, have a live interest in the economical 
use of present timber supplies and in continued forest 
production after logging. 


HE report lays special emphasis upon the fact that 
such waste in the use of our natural forest wealth 
as is now taking place will teli inevitably in the future 

cost of lumber, paper, and other products manufactured 
from timber, as it has told already in many ‘‘cut out” 
states. Furthermore, under present conditions, little is 
being done to restock the forest lands logged for their 
virgin timber. The total use of wood in the United States 
exceeds by a good deal the aggregate growth of its forests; 
and unless the enormous areas of cutover land, to which 
millions of acres are added every year, are put to grow- 
ing new forests, the Forest Service thinks that the danger 
of a nation-wide shortage of timber and high prices for 
all wood products will become acute. The unstable 
condition of the lumber industry, the report says, 
makes it unable to do much toward renewal of the forests 
which it has destroyed. 

The experts in the Forest Service believe that a more 
stable kind of forest ownership, divorced from manufac- 
ture to a larger degree than now, must come about before 
the ills of the lumber business can be cured permanently. 
This kind of ownership must not only carry the present 
stocks of merchantable timber until the productive in- 
dustry needs them, but also provide for regrowth on 
cutover lands. The extension of public forest ownership, 
both state and national, should, in the judgment of the 
Service, have a large part in this accomplishment. 

According to the Service experts, there is no surplus 
of forest resources above the country’s needs. There is 
rather a lack of forests, particularly of growing forests to 
take the place of the reservoirs of virgin timber now being 
drained. The difficulty lies, says the Service, in the wrong 
kind of forest ownership. 


made in such rapid and wholesale passing of title to 

timberlands in the public domain, beyond all im- 
mediate needs for local or industrial development. Private 
ownership, hard pressed to carry these staggering quanti- 
ties of timber during the long periods which must neces- 
sarily elapse before they can be converted into lumber, is 
now sacrificing them in part by wasteful use because of 
its own financial exigencies. The carrying of this future 
resource, the Forest Service declares, should have been a 
public rather than a private function. The report urges 


\ NATIONAL mistake, the report goes on to say, was 
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that this situation be faced frankly and the obvious remedy 
applied, that of taking part of the western timberlands back. 

Much can be accomplished also, the report says, by 
public and private codperation in fire protection and 
in securing methods of taxation better adapted to tim- 
berlands; and, to insure the regrowth of logged-off for- 
ests, reasonable public regulation of the handling of 
private lands will unquestionably find a place in working 
out the problem. 


INALLY, the Forest Service disagrees radically with 
the idea now rooted in many quarters that forest 
conservation should be sought through permitting 

industrial combinations for the regulation of lumber pro- 
duction or control of lumber prices. It regards such devel- 
opments as involving dangers to the public interests 
through restraint of trade so serious as to offset any pos- 
sible advantages to the public from such forms of conse1 va- 
tion as they might foster. The Service believes, in fact, 
that such measures as joint control of lumber output by 
agreement would be ineffective in holding back the pres- 
sure to cut timber and in overcoming the other weaknesses 
which cause overproduction. Betterment in the industry, 
the Service holds, must come largely through strength- 
ening individual operators or owners, and particularly 
through a more stable ownership of forest lands, in which 
the public participates to a much larger degree than now. 

The Forest Service advocates such forms of codpera- 

tion as trade associations and selling agencies, safeguarded 
by public supervision and regulation. But changes in the 
competitive status of the industry, like joint control of 
production of price, can, in the view of the Service, come 
about only with an entirely different national conception 
of the country’s basic resources. The adjustment of pub- 
lic and private interests in a national policy which seeks 
the wisest use of forest resources and controls the indus- 
tries which exploit them may then become possible, in- 
cluding the principle of regulating output. But in any 
developments of this nature, the public should have a 
direct and a ruling voice. 


PURCHASE OF FOREST LANDS 


HE acreage acquired by the Government under the 

Weeks forestry law during the fiscal year 1916, 

was more than double that acquired during the 
preceding year, and in excess of the total acquired under 
the Act from the date of its enactment in 1911 to the end 
of the fiscal year, 1915, according to the annual report 
of the Solicitor of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. These purchases were in Georgia, Maine, New 
Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 


AK is the most suitable wood for carving, on 

account of its durability and toughness, without 

being too hard. Chestnut, American walnut, 
mahogany and teak are also desirable, while for fine 
work Italian walnut, lime, sycamore, apple, pear or plum 
are generally chosen. 
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AERIAL FOREST PATROL 


By W. T. Cox, State Forester of Minnesota 


HE time has passed when flying machines should 
be looked upon as toys or experiments. They have 
been developed to the point where they are being 
used daily and with comparative safety. Within the past 
five years thousands of men have been trained to guide 
aeroplanes and hydroaeroplanes among the clouds with a 
greater degree of safety than any other kind of machine or 
conveyance can be driven at the same speed on the ground. 

The European War is calling for aeronauts in increas- 
ing numbers. They are wanted to carry dispatches, to 
observe movements of enemy forces, and even to carry 
on offensive movements against the enemy. They are 
not only practicable and reliable as machines go, but are 
now considered almost indispensable for the armies. 

Some years ago, when I watched the Wright brothers 
make the first successful flight for the Government prize 
at Fort Méyer, Virginia, it occurred to me that aeroplanes 
were certain to find a field of usefulness in forest patrol. 
In what other way could a large tract of forest be so 
quickly seen and fires detected? Since the winning of 
that prize at Fort Meyer, the Wright brothers and many 
others interested in aeronautics have been steadily and 
rapidly perfecting the different types of flying machines. 
Today they are almost as practical as the automobile. 

To appreciate what the advent of the aeroplane means 
in patrol work, it is necessary to know what constitutes 
adequate forest patrol and what it costs. Let us figure 
a little. Ninety-nine forest fires out of every hundred 
can be extinguished in a few hours by one or two men if 
the fire is reached within half a day after it starts. That 
is why the rangers and their patrolmen are effective. But 
it costs money to maintain the right kind of a patrol force. 
There should be at least one man to every 72 square miles 
of forest, 22 to every million acres, 110 men for five 
million acres. The maintenance of these men for six 
months at $70 per month, plus necessary equipment in 
the shape of canoes, tents, etc., would amount to $49,500. 
This is exclusive of the cost of special fire-fighting crews, 
and winter work to see that loggers burn their slash. 
Sixty thousand dollars a year, in round numbers, would 
be the cost of adequately protecting five million acres of 
forest ; and, since that area of forest land represents about 
$100,000,000 worth of inflammable property, the protec- 
tion cost—six hundredths of 1 per cent—is fairly low 
insurance. It would be a fortunate city government that 
could maintain its public fire department at anything like 
so low a rate. Nevertheless, by the use of flying machines 
even this low cost of protecting the forest can be reduced, 
particularly in a country like northeastern Minnesota, 
where there are so many lakes. 

Five million acres represents one-quarter of the forest 
region needing patrol in Minnesota; it represents also the 
lake-dotted area of Northeastern Minnesota, which is 


peculiarly adapted to patrol by the use of hydroaeroplanes 
or flying boats. An aeroplane, it may be stated, starts 
from a fairly smooth spot of ground and must alight upon 
a similar clear space of ground. A hydroaeroplane, as 
the name signifies, starts from a water surface and alights 
upon water. Northeastern Minnesota, with its thousands 
of lakes and numerous streams, is the place above all 
others on the continent where flying boats can be used to 
advantage in forest patrol. Three hydroaeroplanes and 
four officers are required. The machines, allowing for a 
life of three years, cost $7750 a year; repairs and sup- 
plies $100 a month, or $600; two aviators, at $200 per 
month ; two observers, at $100 per month; and a mechanic 
at $80 per month, cost $4080 for the six months annual ser- 
vice. This brings the total expense for six months aerial 
patrol for five million acres to $12,430. The aerial patrol 
cannot entirely replace the foot and canoe patrolmen, be- 
cause a certain number of men are needed at accessible 
points to respond quickly to calls when fires occur. The 
number of such men for five million acres varies from 
20 to 30, depending upon the kind of season; an aver- 
age force of 25 men should suffice. In other words, the 
use of flying boats for one season at a cost of $12,430 
reduces the patrol force by 85 men, whose wages 
would have amounted to $38,310—a net saving in 
patrol cost of $25,880. 

My idea in advocating the use of hydroaeroplanes in 
northeastern Minnesota was that the U. S. Navy Depart- 
ment furnish the machines and establish a training station 
for aeronautics in connection with the Naval Militia Sta- 
tion at Duluth. The State of Minnesota might then co- 
operate, at slight expense, with the Federal Government 
in the carrying out of systematic aerial patrol. By such 
an arrangement, Minnesota would profit in having ade- 
quate protection over millions of acres of forest, worth 
to the State millions of dollars a year for timber pro- 
duction and recreation purposes. The United States 
Government would profit through protecting the Superior 
National Forest and through training up a corps of com- 
petent aeronauts for the national defense. The propo- 
sition was taken up with the Washington authorities more 
than a year ago. Secretary Daniels seems to be favorably 
inclined toward the plan, and it is probable that some such 
arrangement can be worked out in the near future. 


At the direction of the King, Spain has passed a law 
providing for National Parks. The measure also pro- 
vides for the better protection of the fauna and the 

flora, according to an announcement of Consul General 

Hurst at Barcelona, and for a publicity department to 

better acquaint the traveling public with the scenery of 

Spain. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AND FORESTRY CONFERENCE 


HE Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Forestry Association and the International Forestry 
Conference held in connection with it at Washington, 

D. C., January 18-19 proved to be the most largely 
attended forestry meeting ever held in this country. Not 
only did members of the Association attend in large num- 
bers, but delegations from many of the states and from 
several of the provinces in Canada were present. 

The sessions were devoted to three main topics: 
recreational uses of National Forests and Parks and 
conservation of game on each; reports, addresses and dis- 
cussions on the white pine blister disease and how to 
fight it; and addresses and discussions on the advisability 
of a national quarantine against the importation of tree 
and plant stock from other continents in the effort to 
keep out of this country the tree and plant diseases which 
now do hundreds of millions of dollars, damage each year. 

At the annual business meeting of the American 
Forestry Association the officers were elected as follows: 

President; Charles Lathrop Pack of New Jersey. 

Vice-presidents: Andrew Carnegie, New York; William 
E. Colby, California; Coleman Dupont, Delaware; Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, Massachusetts; Dr. B. E. Fernow, 
Canada; Henry S. Graves, District of Columbia; Everitt 
G. Griggs, Washington; Hon. David Houston, Secretary 
of Agriculture; Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior; Hon. Asbury F. Lever, South Carolina; Hon. 
Thomas Nelson Page, Ambassador to Italy; Gifford Pin- 
chot, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Frances Folsom Preston, New 
Jersey; Filibert Roth, Michigan; Dr. J. T. Rothrock, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. John D. Sherman, Illinois; Hon. Wm. 
H. Taft, Connecticut; Joseph N. Teal, Oregon; Theodore 
N. Vail, Vermont; Hon. John Wecks, Massachusetts; Dr. 
Robert S. Woodward, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer, John E. Jenks, Washington, D. C. 

Directors, John S. Ames, Massachusetts; W. B. 
Greeley, Washington, D. C.; Alfred Gaskill, New Jersey; 
Chester W. Lyman, New York; and Charles Lathrop 
Pack, New Jersey. 

At the morning session the address was on ‘‘ Economic 
Justice for Lumber and Forests” by E. A. Sterling of 
Chicago, a director of the American Forestry Association. 

In the afternoon the addresses were, ‘“‘ National Parks 
as National Playgrounds,’’ by Robert Sterling Yard of 
the Department of National Parks; ‘‘ Recreational Uses of 
the National Forests,” by Henry S. Graves, Chief Forester, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; “Conservation of Game 
in National Forests and National Parks,’”’ by E. W. Nelson, 
Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey; and a film story, 
“ Attractions of the National Forests,’’ by C. J. Blanchard, 
Statistician of the U. S. Reclamation Service. 

The morning of the second day was devoted to the 
pine blister disease situation. The disease was discussed 
by Dr. Perley Spaulding, U. S. Forest Pathologist; and 
the situation was described in four great divisions as 
follows: In New England, by W. P. Wharton of Massa- 
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chusetts; between the Hudson and the Mississippi by 
E. A. Sterling of Illinois; on the Pacific Coast by E. T. 
Allen of Oregon; and in Canada by Clyde Leavitt of 
Canada. S. B. Detwiler, U. S. Forest Pathologist gave 
his views on what should be done about the disease;C. R. 
Pettis, Superintendent of the New York State Forests, dis- 
cussed the advisability of planting white pine; and Dr. 
Haven Metcalf, chief of the U.S. Office of Forest Path- 
ology, discussed the problem as a whole. 

The substance of these papers and the resolutions 
regarding the situation as passed by the Conference will 
be found on another page. 

At the concluding session in the afternoon C. L. Mar- 
latt, Chairman of the Federal Horticultural Board, spoke 
on “The Losses Caused by Imported Tree and Plant 
Pests’; a paper by David T. Fairchild, Agriculturai Ex- 
plorer in Charge of the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant 
Introduction on ‘*The Independence of American Nur- 
series’? was read by his assistant, Mr. P. H. Dorsett, and 
J. G. Sanders, Fconomic Zodlogist of Pennsylvania, spoke 
on ~ The Necessity for a Federal Quarantine Against Tree 
and Plant Importations.’’ These papers will be found in 
the magazine. 

A fitting climax to the two days of hard work, serious 
addresses and discussions, committee meetings, etc.; was. 
the smoker given on the last evening of the meeting to the 
visiting members and delegates by the American Forestry 
Association. President Charles Lathrop Pack presided and 
there were informal addresses, music and lunch. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions adopted by the Forestry Conference,,. 
with the exception of the resolution relating to the pine: 
blister disease, which will be found on another page, were 
as follows: 

THE Boy Scouts 


RESOLVED, That the American Forestry Association 
recognizes The Boy Scouts of America as a movement 
from which great good has already resulted in Planting: 
Trees and in the prevention of and fighting forest fires, 
and that under proper direction the Boy Scouts may- 
become one of the great factors in the cause of forestry- 
and conservation. 

And it recommends to the Board of Directors the- 
appointment of a committee of three to consult with the- 
officials of the Boy Scouts of America to formulate a 
proper working plan which the Boy Scouts can put in. 
operation in all parts of the United States, said plan to, 
cover all matters in forestry and conservation that a. 
boy should know. : 


ScHooL Stupy OF TREES AND FORESTS 
Whereas, The child is the heart of society. The secret. 
of permanency lies in its training through the medium of 
our public school system. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND FORESTRY CONFERENCE 


If America is going to conserve her forests, if the 
«dangers from fire, pests and diseases such as the chestnut 
blight and white pine blister are to be fully appreciated, 
then it is imperative that our public schools become 
vitally interested in these subjects. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That the American 
Forestry Association favors the suggestion that the 
Departments of Public Instruction of the several states 
in the Union, encourage in their public schools the study 
of our native trees and forests, with special emphasis on 
their growth, proper development and preservation from 
disease and destruction by fire; and to encourage the 
planting of shade trees on all school grounds, home 
grounds and surroundings and along public highways. 


LovuIsSIANA FORESTRY WORK 

Whereas, The recent act of the 1916 session of the 
Legislature of Louisiana, effective January, 1918, which 
provides that the State Forestry work be in charge of a 
trained forester, and that the expenditures for Forestry 
work shall equal twenty per cent of the income derived 
from the products tax on timber and turpentine, marks a 
great forward step in that State for forest conservation, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Forestry Association 
heartily commends and endorses this action of Louisiana, 
and that a copy of this resolution be sent to the Governor 
of Louisiana. 

PROTECTING MIGRATORY BIRDS 


RESOLVED, That the American Forestry Association 
respectfully urges the present Congress to make effective, 
through the necessary legislative action, the recently 
ratified Convention between the United States and 
Great Britain for the protection of useful migratory birds. 

Speedy action is desirable in view of the increasing 
economic loss to all the people, which must ensue if 
action be deferred until the next Congress. 

STATE Forestry WorkK 

RESOLVED, That the American Forestry Association 
commends the progress which has been made in indepen- 
dent State forestry work as shown by the existing State 
Forestry Departments and deplores any effort or ten- 
dency to subordinate this work to that of other Depart- 
ments which might weaken its influence or eliminate 
technically trained foresters, such changes in organiza- 


tion not being conducive to efficiency or to the best 
forest interests of any state. 
Be It FurTHER REsoLvED, That a copy of this 


resolution be sent to the governor of every State. 
FoREST AND LUMBER PROBLEMS 
UNDERSTANDING that our Federal Departments dealing 


with forest and lumber problems have under consideration 
the formation of an Advisory Board to enable permanent 
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and systematic consultation with forest and lumber inter- 
ests, we advocate such a board as contributing to the 
development of a comprehensive American forestry policy. 


A NATIONAL QUARANTINE 


In view of the spread of diseases and insect pests 
introduced from foreign countries, such as chestnut 
blight, gypsy moth and white pine blister.. 

Reso_veD, That the American Forestry Association 
favor the principle of absolute national quarantine on 
plants, trees and nursery stock, to take effect at the earliest 
date which may be found economically expedient. 


TREES IN THE WAR ZONE 


HE struggle of the trees for existence in the battle- 
swept fields of Europe is one of the things that 
stands out in the memory of Will Irwin, war corre- 

spondent, recently returned from Europe. 

““T was never quite so impressed,” said Irwin, “‘and 
there are many things one will never forget after a visit 
to those battle-fronts, as I was with the trees and their 
pathetic endeavor to live where man had given up the 
struggle and there were heaps of dead to testify to his 
heroism. 

“At Verdun I saw the blackened stumps from which 
the mighty trunks had been shot away. Clustered around 
their base I would find a little shoot or two bravely send- 
ing forth its green to gladden a sorry place. Time and 
again on trunks that had been left standing blackened 
and almost stripped of bark, so fierce had been the fire, 
I found tiny leaves coming forth—for it was April—and 
those trees still had life enough left to answer to Nature 
who goes on and on despite the quarrels of humanity. 

“‘It was the same on the Italian front which I visited. 
There the fighting has been as fierce as anywhere in 
Europe, although we have not heard so much about it. 
I found Nature putting forth her foliage in a feeble way 
among the crags and the rocks and all this despite the 
terrific gun fire and spreading of death-dealing gases which 
no human being had been able to withstand. 

“The willow is playing a wonderful part in the war. 
The Italians particularly are using it to weave masks and 
deceptive fronts for their trenches.”’ 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


MERICAN FORESTRY is very glad to acknowl- 
A edge the assistance and codperation of the U.S. 

Forest Service in furnishing photographs and neces- 
sary data for the preparation of the following articles 
which have appeared in the magazine from time to time: 
September, 1915, Longleaf of Pine; October, 1915, Chest- 
nut; November, 1915, Sugar Maple; April, 1916, White 
or Paper Birch; August, 1916, Mockernut Hickory. 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT WE HAVE ON HAND JUST TEN COPIES OF THE REPORT OF 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN FORESTRY CONGRESS, HELD AT ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAR- 
OLINA, FROM JULY 11-16, 1916, AND THESE MAY BE PURCHASED FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH, BY MAK- 
ING APPLICATION TO THE OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















EDITORIAL 


THE ECONOMIC NECESSITY FOR PUBLIC FOREST OWNERSHIP 


HE most striking fact brought out in the report on 
“Some Public and Economic Aspects of the Lumber 
Industry,” just published by the Forest Service, is 

the economic need for publicly owned forests. Nearly 
every starting point in the consideration of this many- 
sided question leads to the conclusion that private forest 
ownership under the conditions existing in a large part of 
the United States has not made good from the standpoint 
either of the public or of the timber-using industries; 
and that a large infusion of public forest ownership is 
the alternative. 

There is little use in crying over spilt milk or in trying 
to find a scapegoat to which responsibility can be fixed. 
The situation itself was inevitable. The people of the 
United States deliberately and in pursuit of more or less 
clearly defined purposes gave away by far the greater 
part of the forest resources originally held in common. 
The method of the giving made speculation in timber- 
lands and their subsequent high capitalization a certainty. 
The concentration of a large share of the timberlands into 
enormous individual holdings was also an inevitable 
feature of the system. That timber speculation should 
be mixed liberally with the manufacture of lumber fol- 
lowed from the method of disposing of public lands with 
the absolute sequence of night and day. It was unavoid- 
able that the sawmill should often become the cat’s-paw of 
the timber buyer, to pull some speculative venture out 
of the fire. 

All of these things are parts of a whole. They relate 
back to the conception of public resources and the uses 
they should serve which dominated the country during 
the last half of the last century. 

And like nearly all such movements, with their many 
human and dynamic aspects, the wholesale distribution of 
the public forest lands accomplished some good. It pro- 
moted the settlement of the West, built up its taxable 
values, stimulated its industrial growth. The things that 
this method of treating public resources set out to do were 
actually done in part. But the country must now reckon 
with the cost. The study made by the Forest Service 
shows very plainly that private ownership assumed, in 
the days of feverish development in the Western States, 
a task beyond its strength; that the ‘‘overload”’ of timber 
thus created has become the principal source of unstable 
conditions in the lumber industry and the principal cause 
of a more or less wasteful use of the country’s forests. 

The bad results of a more or less temporary and specu- 
lative kind of forest ownership are not restricted to the 
lumber industry; nor are they restricted to the states 
where the passage of title from public to private hands is 
still fresh in men’s minds. There can be little question 


from this review of forest conditions throughout the 
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country that the economic value of the forests of the 
United States to its people and industries as a whole is 
in part being destroyed by the wasteful use of these 
forests which the conditions created by private owner- 
ship have forced upon the lumber industry, and by the 
inability of the industry to replace old forests with new. 
The report of the Forest Service goes to show that there 
are upwards of three hundred millions of acres of cutover 
forest lands in the United States. On the greater propor- 
tion of this vast acreage there is little forest production or 
a production representing but a small part of the growing 
capacity of the land. It is a safe assumption that the 
cost of freight on the average thousand feet of lumber used 
in the United States is increasing from year to year. In 
the Middle West freight charges have already exceeded 
22% per cent of the cost of lumber to its consumers. This 
is pointed out as the primary reason why the cost of 
lumber has gone up. It is one large reason why the per 
capita consumption of lumber in the country has fallen; 
in other words, why the people have been forced to prac- 
tice greater economy in the use of wood. It is becoming 
more dear because it has to be hauled farther. 

In parts of Europe where forest production is main- 
tained only by the practice of very intensive methods, 
the common forms of building lumber cost no more than 
in the older portions of the United States. This is pri- 
marily because the lumber is grown, manufactured and 
used at home. Transportation upon it is a negligible 
factor. The forest history of the United States, on the 
other hand, is a series of widening circles representing 
local timber shortages and reflected in rising lumber prices 
proportionate with the greater distance which the material 
had to be transported. Where shall we stop? As between 
shipping ordinary building lumber from Louisiana to 
Philadelphia or from Puget Sound to Philadelphia and 
from Siberia to Philadelphia, the question is solely one 
of degree. The timber famine is not a bogey of the future. 
It is the necessity for reduced consumption, brought 
about by higher prices, which are brought about in turn 
by a shortage of nearby forests. 

All of these things we may say have been inevitable. 
They have resulted from a more or less deliberate course 
followed by the United States in its economic develop- 
ment. The only new feature is that we are finding it a 
little harder all the time to reckon with the piper. Are 
we, supposed to excel as a nation in common sense and in 
ability to grasp and apply economic facts, to continue to 
reckon with the piper; or are we going to the bottom 
of a national economic weakness and build up aright? 
Can we permit continued wasteful use of the great reser- 
voirs of virgin timber remaining in the West, because 
private ownership has created certain conditions of 











capitalization which have got to be met? Can we afford 
to let a large part of our potential forest production 
lie idle? 

If the conditions set forth in the report of the Forest 
Service may be taken as a safe guide, forest ownership is 
at the bottom of the whole business. A different kind of 
forest ownership is necessary to give the lumber business 
stability and to meet the permanent needs of the United 
States for wood. Other things, like many forms of indus- 
trial codperation, are necessary, but after all are largely pal- 
liatives rather than real cures. Permanence in the owner- 
ship and management of forest landsis the ultimate remedy. 
The public forest policy should address itself to that ac- 
complishment. The Government report points out possi- 
bilities of a more stable kind of private ownership—and 
they should receive every legitimate encouragement. But 
the clear necessity remains for the wide extension of 
public forest ownership, both state and federal. 

A large measure of public forest ownership has been 
necessary to the development of forestry in most of the 
countries of Europe and, if the findings of the Forest 
Service are to be accepted, the United States will prove 
no exception to the rule. Public agencies, state and 
federal, now own or control about one-fifth of the forest 
lands in the United States. A material increase in this 
proportion would inject more stability into the forest- 
using industries and give the country better assurance of 
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a future supply of wood adequate to its needs than any 
other step which could possibly be taken. 

The final answer, of course, must be the practice of 
forestry on all lands suited to forest production, whether 
made possible by economic conditions or brought about 
through public regulation of the handling of private 
forest lands. The general practice of forestry would not 
only keep up production somewhere near, at. least, the 
wood-using requirements of the country, but would also 
by its corresponding limitations upon the amount of 
material cut from the forests stabilize the industries 
using them. But this happy solution, while the goal 
which should never be lost sight of, can not come to pass 
over night. The process must be one of adjustment, 
in the investments represented by timberlands and 
manufacturing plants, in legislation, in more intelligent 
use of land, in the use of wood in relation to other mate- 
rials. Definite and clear-cut leadership is needed to point 
out the way. This must be furnished by the state and 
nation. Public forest holdings in one form or another 
should be enlarged to the point which will bring about at 
least some measure of regrowth in cut-out regions, which 
will lay the basis for some degree of permanence in the 
forest-using industries in all regions, and which will 
give the consumers of the country a reasonable degree 
of protection in the shifts and changes in the supply 
of forest products. 


SHALL WE SUCCEED IN SAVING OUR WHITE PINE? 


HE fight against the imported white pine blister dis- 
ease, starting as guerilla warfare in 1909, and sud- 
denly developing into a general attack early in 1916, 

has now reached a critical stage. The enemy, taking ad- 
vantage of our lack of preparedness, has in this seven 
year period gained an almost impregnable position in New 
England, and his advance forces of invasion penetrate to 
Minnesota and unless quarantining proves efficient, may 
appear with the coming season in the Rocky Mountains 
and West Coast States. So insidious is this foe, spreading 
silently and unobserved by the dissemination of millions 
of minute spores borne on the wind, that the problem of 
eradication—as we now realize—calls for the highest type 
of intelligent leadership. Until this year, it was assumed 
that the disease could be confined to the plantations made 
from imported white pines, and no effort was made to 
scout for its presence in the areas of native pine, until out- 
breaks were reported of so serious a nature that the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association became alarmed, and, aided 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the American Forestry Association, and 
the codperation of certain of the State Foresters, secured 
funds from Congress and state Legislatures for a general 
survey to discover its extent and prevalence. 

At the close of the season these facts must be accepted 
as beyond dispute: first, that the disease has gained such 
a foothold and spreads so rapidly on currants, that it can 
be checked only by the extermination of either the pines 





or the currants bordering on infected areas. Second, 
that the disease is fatal to ali young or smail white pines, 
and is probably equally fatal, though slower in itsoperation, 
on mature trees. We quote the field agent of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, a man of thorough experience and train- 
ing, whose judgment should be final. 

‘In southern Maine, on 5 acres of native pine contain- 
ing 1000 to 1500 trees per acre from 1 foot high up to 2 
feet in diameter, we found nearly 90 per cent infected, 
and over half the trees already killed or so seriously in- 
fected that death is certain. One tree, 15 inches in diam- 
eter and 50 feet high, had the trunk girdled 20 feet from 
the ground, and every main branch of the tree, about 100 
in number, diseased. Somewhat similar conditions, on 
a smaller scale, exist in southern New Hampshire.” 

Girdling by this disease causes death within the same 
season. Such facts are conclusive. Southern New Hamp- 
shire is the region of most rapid and thrifty growth of 
white pine, showing that the disease attacks all trees of 
this species whether sickly or vigorous. 

We must either exterminate or quarantine the blis- 
ter disease, or the white pine is doomed. 

To do this we demand united support and will no 
longer tolerate evasion or misrepresentation on the part 
of those who have either failed to inform themselves of 
these facts or who for any other reason wish to keep the 
public in ignorance of the truth. We quote from a public 
address recently given by an eastern official : 
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“In no case, as far as the writer is aware, is there any 
infection of sufficient magnitude to destroy a stand of 
white pine of any appreciable size. * * * In most cases 
the trees (infected) were growing in abnormal conditions 
and were equally unhealthy from an unfavorable environ- 
ment and were infested with all the other diseases and 
insect enemies common to their kind. * * * Plantations 
of native stock are practically free from the disease * * * 
More harm than good has been dcne by the unnecessary 
agitation in the publicity campaign so systematically car- 
ried on at a great expense exciting people over a subject 
about which enough is not yet known by experts them- 
selves. * * * We have millions of trees in our nurseries 
ready to go out, and all at once under the guise of public- 
spirited coéperation, and before there has been sufficient 
evidence, a campaign is set in motion to discourage and 
thwart all our laudable reforestation endeavors. * * * 
It is to be hoped that the average citizen will go ahead 
planting white pine as enthusiastically as ever.”’ 

This same official, after attending the first conference 
in 1909 in New York to consider the suppression of the 
blister disease, not only failed to warn the public of the 
danger, but in a bulletin issued in 1910 included a list of 
European nurserymen from whom white pines could be 
imported, heading this list with the name of J. Heins 
Sohne (Sons), Halstenbeck, Germany, the very firm whose 
diseased stock had given occasion for calling the confer- 
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ence. And the state which has suffered the most and has 
apparently been the center of infection for surrounding 
states, is the one whose citizens received this guidance 
and advice, and who are now urged to continue enthusi- 
astically planting white pine, and ‘‘to leave the problem 
of its protection from diseases and insects to be looked 
after by technically trained officials.” 

State foresters who have been technically trained in for- 
estry have in every instance met the situation courage- 
ously and wisely. They realize that until the nation and 
the states affected have shown the possibility of control- 
ling this disease, that the planting of white pine is at- 
tended with extreme risk, and they are willing to sacri- 
fice a few thousand or million white pines in nursery stock 
rather than run the risk of reproach at a future period for 
neglect to warn the prospective tree planter. The white 
pine, while our best, is not our only northern pine. Until 
this menace is removed, safety can only be secured by 
mixing red or Norway pine with the white pine in planta- 
tions, or discontinuing its planting altogether. 

Meanwhile, the efforts of the American Forestry As- 
sociation will be continued, and it is hoped that all friends 
of forestry will unite in an endeavor to secure from Con- 
gress an adequate appropriation, and from the states the 
necessary legislation and financial aid in overcoming this 
disease and preserving to our American civilization the 
white pine, the noblest tree in all our eastern woodlands. 


SHALL WE CHEAPEN OUR NATIONAL PARKS? 


HIRTEEN bills are before Congress for the creation 
T of thirteen new National Parks, most of them from 

areas already under administration as National 
Forests. Some of these projects, notably that of Mount 
Whitney in Alaska, are worthy of adoption. But unless 
Congress is guided in this legislation by something more 
than the passing whim of some congressman or his con- 
stituents, and acts upon clearly defined principles, lasting 
harm may be done to the cause of National Parks in 
the west. 

Park uses satisfy thé needs of but one side of human 
nature—the demand for recreation. Forest areas supply 
equally important and vital needs, for shelter, clothing, 
food, light and power, through the development and use 
of the timber, grazing and waterpowers. 

The older civilized countries cannot afford and do not 
attempt to exclude these commercial uses from large 
tracts of productive forest land, in order that the esthetic 
sense alone may be gratified. To do this would mean an 
economic waste which would take visible form in lack of 
employment, poverty and hunger and the forced emigra- 
tion of a considerable portion of the local population. 

But these communities do not ignore the finer sensi- 
bilities of their people, nor overlook the recreational possi- 
bilities of their forests. On the contrary, the public 
woodlands are developed into extensive pleasure grounds 
by paths and roads. Rest houses are provided for the 
tourist, and every spot of exceptional beauty or interest 
is carefully protected and made if possible more attractive. 

Our National Forests are devoted primarily to similar 
economic ends. And what is true in Europe has already 


been demonstrated in their management—that recreational 
uses can be protected and developed on the same areas, 
by the preservation of strips of timber along water courses, 
lakes, roads and trails. In this way the highest possible 
use is made of all portions of the area. Such a policy 
means stability and permanence. 

But what about our National Parks? Will our people, 
educated by more than a generation of administration 
for the Yellowstone, the Yosemite, and the Sequoia with 
its grand trees, abandon the ideal which they have formed 
of vast spaces untouched by commercial greed, and permit 
the utilization of the forests, the grazing of the forage by 
sheep and cattle, and the harnessing of these waterpowers, 
in these last remnants of our national heritage, the once 
boundless western wilds? Such a policy is unheard of. 
As a nation, we intend to hold these parks as they are, 
and woe betide the influences which may seek to invade 
them. In the words of Frederick Law Olmsted, one of 
our foremost landscape architects, ‘‘The National Parks 
are set apart primarily in order to preserve to the people 
for all time the opportunity of a peculiar kind of enjoy- 
ment and recreation not measurable in economic units, 
and to be obtained only from the remarkable scenery 
which they contain—scenery of those primeval types 
which are in most parts of the world rapidly vanishing 
for all eternity before the increased thoroughness of the 
economic use of the land.”’ 

The ideal here set forth: rings true to our national 
conceptions. It is going to be physically impossible, and 
wholly undesirable, to attempt to segregate all of our 
recreational areas as parks. There is not one of our 
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National Forests but what contains many such areas. 
Scenery, and that of a strikingly unusual type, is the dis- 
tinctive note, for which we expeci to pay the price of complete 
protection from commercialism. If, by the creation of 
numerous more or less mediocre National Park areas, we 
destroy this distinction, and at the same time, throw a 
sop to local economic needs by breaking down the barriers 
to grazing, timber cutting and power development, our 
National Parks will cease to differ in any important respect 


from the National Forests out of which practically all of 


them must be created 

With this obliteration of ideals long held and closely 
cherished, the need for a separate administration of park 
areas irom forest areas will lose its force, and become a 
drawback and embarrassment instead of an advantage. 
There would be no valid reason for permitting the Interior 
Department, by the mere declaration in Congress of the 
creation of a park out of a National Forest, to take over the 
administration of the area, if its management permits 
and requires an exact duplication of all the commercial 
uses and policies now being supplied by the Department 
of Agriculture. The common sense of the public will fail 
to see the advantage of such duplication of administration. 

The evils to which we are endeavoring to call the at- 
tention of Congress, are embodied in such bills as S. 3486, 
for the Oivmpic National Park; S. 3982, to establish a 
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National Park including Mount Baker; H.R. 16239, for a 
National Park to be taken from the Angeles National 
Forest in Southern California. S. 3036, for a Cabinet 
National Park near Glacier Park, Montana, and certain 
S. 5913, to greatly enlarge the Sequoia 
the expense of the surrounding National 


others, including 
National Park at 
Forest areas. 

The friends of our parks, and of our National Forests, 
and the advocates of their continued separate adminis- 
tration, should be vigilant to prevent such hybridization 
and cheapening of the National Park system, that we may 
hold fast to a unique national luxury—nay, a necessity— 
which no others can afford—and which lends to the West 
its most distinctive charm for the traveler who desires to 
see the wonders of his own country. 

In conclusion, we wish to again call attention to the 
failure of Congress to pass the bill, H.R. 20447, urged by 
both Agricultural and Interior Departments, for the 
creation of a National Park of the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, and respectfully suggest that there exists no 
valid excuse for such neglect. The Grand Canyon needs 
no defenders. How does it happen that it has no champions 
in Congress’ The public will expect from its representa- 
tives a wise, consistent and far-sighted policy in the 
creation of additional National Parks. Let us begin with 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


DOES STATE FORESTRY NEED “REORGANIZATION?” 


ITH the increasing respensibilities of modern con- 
ditions, and a higher standard of public service, 
old forms of state executive machinery are being 

weighed in the balance, and found wanting. Steadily 
mounting state expenditures have stirred our legislatures 
and executives to inquire into the efficiency and economy 
of the present conduct of public business, not for the 
purpose of summary retrenchment by the crippling of 
useful departments, but in order to eliminate actual 
waste and get the highest possible returns in service for 
each dollar expended. 

Waste in public administration has been so common 
that many are tempted to cynically accept the condition as 
inevitable. Such an attitude is unworthy of a strong 
nation. When we have grasped the principles upon which 
efficiency is based, we shall apply them without fear or 
favor. In determining these principles we are not without 
guidance. The secret of efficiency is the capable executive; 
the man of trained mind, mitiative, resourcefulness and 
Such men musi be secured and retained by any 
Mediocrity and inefficiency 
in men who occupy responsible positions is the direct 


integrity. 
business, public or private. 


cause of failure, graft, special privilege, and all the famil- 
iar evils which have disgraced our public affairs. 

But these evils are equally possible in private enter- 
prise and have wrecked many business structures. In 
private business such losses mean destruction, and the 
additional pressure for results has secured far greater 


efficiency. The form of organization which has grown 


from these needs has special significance to the seeker 
after first principles. 

Large private corporations which have grown beyond 
the ability of a single man and, in this, resemble state 
organizations, invariably rule their affairs through a 
board of directors. Their functions are clearly defined. 
They determine the general policy of the institution, 
select the executive, and hold him responsible for results. 
The board scrupulously refrains from meddlesome inter- 
ference with the details of management, while the executive 
is equally careful not to usurp the prerogatives of the 
board or assume responsibility for innovations in policy 
requiring their sanction. Nor do private corporations 
make the mistake of combining two or more dissimilar 
lines of work under a single manager, well knowing that 
the secret of success is a clear-cut concentration on fa- 
miliar lines. Where two such projects are controlled by 
the same interests, a separate organization, even to the 
board of directors, is effected for each, as a fundamental 
requisite of success. 

Public business is still groping in the dark after these 
facts,—yet for the last decade, state forestry, as well as 
many state educational institutions have demonstiated 
conclusively that this same plan is as fully effective in 
public as in private affairs. Boards without an executive 
are foredoomed to failure—and there are many such 
state boards. But in forestry, the insistence on the 
appointment of trained foresters has, in eighteen out of 
twenty-seven provided this executive. When 


states, 
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appointed by the board, and thus placed upon a basis 
of merit rather than politics, such executives have not 
failed in a single instance to faithfully and vigorously 
perform their duties. Fire protection has become an 
actual fact, rangers give honest service, forestry educa- 
tion and general knowledge is advanced rapidly, and the 
confidence of the public is secured. 

By contrast, in those states which have either blindly 
or with deliberate intent combined state forestry with 
other departments, subordinated the forester to a chief 
whose head is full of a number of other interests, and 
removed the stabilizing element of the board, state 
forestry has either failed to develop or has received a 
severe setback. Equally poor results have followed when 
a state, although retaining a separate forestry depart- 


IN THE FRENCH FORESTS 


D. JEWETT, a graduate of Wyman’s School of 
the Woods, and well known by foresters, who 
is now a member of the American Ambulance 

Corps serving in France, writes: 

‘“‘At our present location I am fortunate in being near 
some small forests where I have a chance to see some of 
the French forestry in practice. Some of the Service For- 
estier men are in the woods here and the Boche prisoners 
do most of the work. About all the hardwoods are oak 
and beech but the beech, especially, seems better than 
what we have at home. There is a beautiful pine (mari- 
time) nursery about eight years old. The spruce planta- 
tions here are failures because the soil is the poor limestone 
variety. The woods are all divided into compartments, 
etc. such as we studied in “Working Plans.’’ There has 
been a small mill erected near our camp where they are 
turning out lumber for war purposes; mostly boards for 
portable houses and heavy timbers for dugouts, etc. There 
are many German prisoners working in the mill and they 
seem to be glad they are not in the trenches. Wood is 
certainly valuable here as we cannot even pick up the 
dead wood in the forests, and each camp has a regular 
wood ration. They have made thinnings in many of the 
woods for fuel and when the operation is finished the 
woods look like a park. The leaves are about the only 
part of the tree not used. The French foresters seem a 
good lot but I can’t talk very fully with them because of 
my slight knowledge of the language. I hope to see more 
of the real French forests before coming home.” 

d mera England and Germany, with their realization of 
the need for conservation of national resources, are 
far more particular about the use of creosoted 

timber for heavy construction work than the United 
States, and the lesson for the United States in this atti- 
tude, is a feature of a forest service bulletin issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the American Wood-Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, the bulletin being written by R. K. Helphenstine, Jr., 
of the federal forest service. 
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ment, resorts to the principle of direct appointment of 
the forester. From close study of the actual results of 
state forestry since its first beginnings, these conclusions 
stand out in a manner absolutely convincing. Only igno- 
rance of the facts or wilful desire to corrupt and make 
partisan use of forestry departmental machinery and 
appropriations can form any excuse for reorganizing a 
State Forest Service established along these lines. Yet 
strong efforts are being made in more than one state to 
do this very thing. Let the friends of efficiency and of 
honest government beware of these specious attempts 
and hold fast to what is good; or in another decade we 
shall face the task of reconstructing our forestry depart- 
ments on the same lines as at present, from the ruins of our 


attempts to “‘better’’ them by fusion and reorganization. 


MONEY FOR ROADS AND TRAILS 


ECRETARY HOUSTON has announced the amount 
allotted to each State from the million dollars to be 
spent during the fiscal year 1918 in constructing roads 

and trails within or partly within the National Forests. 
This money is part of the ten million dollars appropriated 
by the Federal Aid Road Act to assist development of 
the National Forests, which becomes available at the rate 
of a million dollars a year for ten years. 

The allotments as approved are as follows: Alaska, 
$46,354; Arizona, $58,604; Arkansas, $9,803; California, 
$140,988; Colorado, $62,575; Idaho, $108,730; Montana, 
$70,042; Nevada, $19,296; New Mexico, $42,495; Oregon, 
$128,111; South Dakota, $8,092; Utah, $41,167; Washing- 
ton, $91,944; Wyoming, $40,684. <A total of $9,995 has 
been allotted to Florida, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and Oklahoma. The group of Eastern 
States—Georgia, Maine, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia— 
in which the Government is purchasing lands for National 
Forests, receives $21,120. 

In making allotments, it is explained, ten per cent of 
the amount available for 1918 is withheld as a contingent 
fund. One-half of the remainder has been apportioned 
among the states in amounts based on the area of the 
National Forest lands in each state, while the other half 
has been allotted on a basis of the estimated value of the 
timber and forage resources which the Forest contains. 


HE number of fires suppressed on National Forest 
lands during the calendar year 1915 was 6,324, as 
against 7,018 in 1914, and an average annual number 

of 4,759 during the past five years, says Henry S. Graves, 
Chief of the Forest Service, in his annual report just 
published. While more than the average number of fires 
occurred, the timbered area burned over was but 155,416 
acres, or 30 per cent less than the average per year for 
the period 1911-1915 inclusive. The average loss per 
fire was $60.41. Forty-four per cent of the fires were 
confined to areas of less than one-quarter of an acre. 
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The Story of the Forest, by J. Gordon 
Dorrance, of the Maryland State Board 
of Forestry. The American Book Co., 
New York, 232 pages. Price, 65 cents. 
The author in a most interesting and in- 

structive way tells the younger generation 
what the woodlands of the country are and 
what they mean. The book is particularly 
of service in the schools. It tells of the 
forests of America; of the tree and 
how it lives and dies; of how to know 
trees; of work in the woods; of the by- 
products of the forests and of the most 
famous trees in American history. 


Tree Wounds and Diseases, by A. D. 
Webster. J. B. Lippincott Company, 


1C¢ 
Philadelphia, 215 pages, $2.50 net. 


Here is a book which will fill a public 
Everybody loves trees, many own 
When a tree is sick, diseased or in- 


need. 
them. 
jured the owner rarely knows what to do 
for it. This book and simply 
tells what to do and how to do it. The 
illustrations add considerably to the prac- 
tical instruction given. The advice will be 
of service to every tree lover and tree 


clearly 


owner. 


Southern Forestry Congress Proceedings, 

Price, $1.00. 

In this is a compilation of the addresses 
presented at the Southern Forestry Con- 
gress, at Asheville, North Carolina, last July. 
The book contains 
neatly printed and attractively bound and 
should be on the shelf of Southern 
lumberman, forester and landowner. 


The Well-Considered Garden, by Mrs. 
Frances King. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 290 pages. 

This attractive book, profusely illustrated, 
is by an author whose practical knowledge, 
keen insight, splendid enthusiasm 
combine to make her so well fitted to in- 


nearly 200 pages, is 


every 


and 


struct, advise and inspire lovers of plants 
and gardens that it will be found by all of 
these of unusual practical value. 


The Book of Forestry, by Frederick Frank- 
lin Moon. D. Appleton & Company, New 
York, 315 pages. 

The author, who is professor of forest 
engineering at the New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse, states in his preface 
that “ The American people are by inheri- 
tance a nation of forest and he 
therefore aims in the book to awaken a 
love of the forest in the heart of young 
America, and a realization that forestry is 
necessary for the comfort, health and pros- 
perity of future generations. 


butchers ” 


Hand-book for Rangers and Woodsmen, 
by Jay L. B. Taylor. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York City, 420 pages, $2.50 net. 
The author is a forest ranger in the 

United States Forest Service and, realizing 

the need of such a volume as this to serve 

as a guide for inexperienced men in woods 
work, he wrote it. It is so complete in 
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detailed description and in illustration that 
it is While the book is 
primarily intended to describe the problems 


most valuable. 


confronting the forest ranger, it is also of 
use to others whose work or recreation takes 
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lem into rough and unsettled regions. 
The book covers in considerable detail 
problems dealing with equipment, construc- 
tion work, general field work, live stock and 

iscellaneous conditions. 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
ELLWoop WILSON, SECRETARY, CANADIAN SOCIETY 
OF FOREST ENGINEERS 


Suggestions are being made to farmers 
who have some rough land on their farms, 
to plant balsam for Christmas trees. They 
do not take long to grow and should prove 
a profitable crop. 


Practically all of the paper and pulp mills 
in Canada are preparing to increase their 
output and many new mills will be built. 


The Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada 
comes out in a new cover and will hereafter 
appear as a weekly. This paper is keeping 
step with the growth of the industry whose 
organ it is, and is a very creditable one. 


The fourth annual meeting of The Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association took place 
January 3lst, and was addressed by Si 
George Foster, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce. At the banquet in the evening Sir 
Robert Laird Borden, Prime Minister of 
the Dominion, responded to the toast 
“Our Country.” The Technical 
met on the 30th and 3lst. Mr. 
Guettler read a paper on the “ American 
Barking Drum” and Dr. Bjarne Johnso: 
one on the ‘‘ Chemistry of Wood,” and ther 
was a general discussion on “ The Handling 
of Wood in Pulp Mills.” 


Secti 


Herman 


In February Mr. Henry Sorgius, Manager 
of the St. Maurice Forest Protective Ass 
ciation, will be sent on a tour of the Pr 
ince, by the Department of Lands and 
Forests, to try to get the limit holders wl 
are not already members of the Coopera- 
tive Associations to form new ones in their 
respective districts. 


On February first and second, in 

rooms of the Montreal Board of Trade, was 
held the first general conference on Forest 
Fire Protection in Eastern Canada. It was 
under the joint auspices of the 
Ottawa and St. Maurice Forest Protective 
Associations and consisted of short papers, 
by men prominent in different phases of pro 
tective work, followed by informal general 
discussion. Mr. T. B. Wyman, of the 
Northern Forest Protective 
Mr. Clyde Leavitt of the Dominion Con 
servation Commission and other prominent 
men took part. The subject of the white 
pine blister rust was d‘-cussed. A 
important question was also brought up, 
.c., the protection of forest areas whicl 


Lower 


Association 


very 


are at present of no commercial value, such 
as young growth, burnt over territory, sec- 
ond growth, and timber without commercial 
value, owing to its inaccessibility. 


The work of the New Brunswick forest 
survey is proceeding satisfactorily and at 
low cost. About 375,000 acres have already 
been covered. Maps have been made show- 
ing the holdings of the Government, boun- 
dary lines, drainage, etc., the kinds and 
imounts of timber and the kinds of soil. 
The cost has been, including the office work, 
only 4% cents per acre, which is very 
creditable. This survey will set a Provin- 
cial record for thorough and comprehensive 
work and will put the Province of New 
Brunswick in a splendid position to lay out 
future plans for the management of its 
forests, the regulation of its cut, protection 
work, etc., and will give all the data neces- 
sary for the proper classification of lands 

) that only those which are really agricul- 
tural shall be opened for settlement. 

The soil map shows the character of the 

il by broad physical types, such as clays, 
sand-loams, and 

The presence of surface and 
sub-surface stones are also shown, with 
areas too steep and rugged for cultivation. 
The timber maps show the main topographic 
features, and the timber by broad types, 
with the estimate based on types. This 
gives the board feet per acre, and the per- 
centage of the different species entering into 
the estimate. 





lay-loams, sand soils 


swamp soils. 


In the United States, neither the public 
generally nor the foresters, seem to be 
.ware of the rapid progress which forestry 
s making in Canada. Almost all of the 
have active and efficient 
has the Dominion 
protection made 


Provinces now 
Forestry Services as 
Government. Fire 
rapid progress and public sentiment has 
reached a point where forest fires will soon 
be a thing of the past. Public opinion will 
hold those responsible for poor protection 
strictly responsible. Proper exploitation is 
becoming more and more the rule, especially 
with the pulp and paper companies. A be- 
ginning has also been made along silvicul- 
tural lines and people at large are beginning 
to realize that trees must be grown as crops. 
A large amount of experimental work is be- 
ing carried on and the outlook for proper 
utilization and conservation of our forest 
resources is decidedly bright. 


has 
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DAM WHICH HAS BROUGHT WATER TO THOUSANDS OF DESERT ACRES 


THE LURE OF APACHE LAND 


“’Neath that inverted bow! we call 
the sky,” as Omar sang at the wall of 
a Persian garden, there is no finer 
work of the Master Artist in all the 
world than the colored glories of 
Apache Land—a land full of the mys 
tery of the Redman’s lore that has 
come down through the ages to a coun 
try that then was old when the Span- 
iard Coronado passed that way. The 
cry of the fierce Apache long has been 
stilled. Instead, the purr of the motor 
attunes softly with the colorings that 
were born of a god-like wrath when 
Morning Green (the Creator) cursed 
the land with desert wastes and swore 
nothing there should bloom again. 
He left the wonder-colorings to taunt 
the savage who had rebelled and to 
be forever a sign that the gods were 
superior to men. 

And so it seems 
The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 

Moves on; nor all thy Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all thy tears wash out a Word of it. 
But old Omar, despite his wine-vis- 
ioned prophecies, dreamed not the 
power of man, for there onthe Apache 
Trail today that handiwork of man, 
the Roosevelt Dam, makes the god 
cursed desert bloom and stands sec- 
ond only in the wonder spots of the 
handiwork of Nature herself, as if 
mocking the grim pinnacles the gods 
had left as a warning. This stage for 
an age-old pageant is always set. True, 
the actors of another time have gone, 
but and cliffs that once 


the crags 





By RUSSELL T. EDWARDS 


echoed Geronimo’s call to battle and to 
such as the 
still are there along the 


tortures witches never 
fashioned 
Apache Trail. 

This trail to wonderland leads out of 
Globe, Arizona. You leave the Pull 
mans of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
the 


luxurious 


the smoking obelisks, copper 


smelters, and = step into 
motors that are waiting to take vou to 
this new mirage-veiled country where 
your picture dreams will all come true. 
For seventeen miles you see an ever- 
changing panorama from your soft 
cushioned seat. The wonderful Arizona 
sky is above you, while all about are 
and mighty drops oft 
curtains which 


rocks 
cliff-made 


crags, 


nature's 





ONE OF THE LAST MEMBERS OF A 
VANISHING RACE 


seem to forever conceal the mystery 
of an ancient play. 

To the northeast 
Mountains the 
theatre in which once the gods did sit 


the 
vast 


Apache 
round amphi- 
in judgment on the passing show. 
You are climbing the great divide 
which the and the 
Salt River Basins, climbing until a 


separates Tonto 
mile above the sea, and then suddenly 


the reason all bursts in upon you, 
for far across the purple and golden 
coloring of an Arizona sun you get 
vour first Lake, 


that pearl-like sea penned in by man 


view of Roosevelt 
and mountain. 

There what a lesson in forestry— 
that lake quenching a thirst that for 
centuries has cursed the land. Beyond 
are hills that have 
been penciled with crimson, gold and 
azure by a merciless sun that seemed, 
day by day through all the centuries, 
to have laughed piteously at what the 
gods destroyed. In the descent are 
seen the cragged homes of the Cliff 
Dwellers whose civilization had _ tot- 
tered before Cleopatra lured Antony 
to his doom. That the Cliff Dwellers 
lived a community life seems certain 
from an examination of their dwell- 
ings. Did they solve this—the ques- 
tion that now puzzles the wisest sociol- 
ogists in this civilization? Does civ- 
ilization, like history, repeat itself? 
Perhaps the delver into antiquity, in 
these ruins that antedate the Roman 


rainb« W-CC lc red 


Empire, can find the answer to the 
world-old question that Omar sought 
to answer. 
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The traveler seeks the thing tinged 
with age. Here then he has it—for on 
the walls of these dwellings are writ- 
ings, showing that the inhabitants 
were highly civilized. Traces of canals 
for irrigation were to be found show- 
ing how the people had fought the bat- 
tle of life against the odds nature had 
laid down for the game. hese were 
obliterated when modern man took up 
the fight in the desert and built the 
reservoir system now famous around 
the world. 

The drop down the descent of the 
winding trail brings the thrill akin to 
days when the old swing started on its 
downward swoop after vou had swung 
You remem- 

that 


to the height of its reach 


ber the breath catching came. 
You get it here from your seat as you 
lean back and the auto sweeps around 
cliffs this canyon 


spanning road, cliff-walled on one side 


prehistoric over 
since time eternal and man-walled on 
the other, that you might see nature's 


handiwork in comfort The motor 


stops and you look and wonder how 
the Little Men of ancient times man 
aged to get to those homes amid the 
crags when it has taken the engineer- 


ing genius of the twentieth century to 


take vou to their base surrounded 
by the rocking-chair comforts of 
your home. 

As against the prehistoric cliff 
dwellings, the Roosevelt Dam stands 


out in bold relief as a link between the 


centuries now gone and a civilization 
now dead. This big retaining wall is 
1,125 feet long and 380 feet high. It 
25 


holds back a lake square miles in 


area. This pile is no less wonderful 
than the cliff dwellings the traveler 


has just passed and well may one 





THE HOMES OF A PREHISTORIC RACE 





PHE MASSIVE TIME-SCARRED WALLS 
OF DEVIL'S CANYON 


stand in awe as he sees pictured be 
fore him the achievements of the ty 


ages and the two civilizations. 


There is pause at the Dam for lunel 


Refreshed, one again motors towar 


the land of Sunset over the seco1 


1 


halt of the trail that leads to Pheeni: 


and the Southern Pacifie’s train 
Los Angeles and the rose count 


One vista after another greets the e 
The well-made road now runs alot 
the side of the sky-scarred cliff 
Throvgh Fish Creek Canyon the mot 
| 


way is carved on the very face 
a cliff. 
Up, up, up, there is nothing 


rock, while in looking down one se 


nothing but the marvelously grotesé 





ROCKY PINNACLES IN FISH CREEK 
CANYON 
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and twisted rocky masses. Next we 
see old “ Arrowhead,’ sentinel-like, 
hammered from the solid rock—so 
runs the Redman’s tale—by Chief One- 
:ve whose ill-shaped form, turned to 


stone by the wrath of the gods, glares 


at you farther up the trail. Passing 
(ld Woman’s Shoe, Eagle Rock, 


\Vhirlpool Rock and the Little Alps we 
Black Canyon 
uperstition Mountain. 


cross and come to 

In awe of this the Apache lived; 
ind, as sunset glows about it, the trav- 
eler is quite ready to believe the 
legend of how Chief White Feather 
and his people were wiped out. White 
leather escaped the deluge by scaling 
this mountain when the waters cov- 
red the earth. In prayer, with face 
pturned to the lightning, the chief 
eld out the precious medicine stone 
e had carried with him. \ bolt 
struck the stone and White Feather 
nd his followers became pinnacles 

rock, 

With this age-old legend still fresh 
1 your mind the motor glides into the 
You 
tep out of legend time and Indian lore 
into civilization. The comfortable 
ullmans of the Sunset Limited are 


ree-fringed streets of Pheenix. 


This trip, a side one, which 


aiting. 
be made with convenience only 
ver the Southern Pacific Lines, costs 
$15 in addition to the through 
fare, and can be made either way— 


Phoenix or Globe, depending 


from 
pon which way you chance to be 
eoing. By doing this vou have dipped 


nto another world where in ages gone 
inother people sprang up in another 
civilization, then went their way out 


where the west begins. 





THE WINDING ROAD BATHED IN 
ARIZONA’S MATCHLESS COLORS 
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Thorburn Catalog. 


The assortment we carry 
more than doubles that 
of any other house, 
Amencan or foreign, and 
includes many rare 
species. There is just 
one quality—the best. 


og 
eS 


LOS SCENES 


Thorburn’s Seeds have been 
known for their reliability 
since the first Thorburn Cat- 
alog, “The Gentlemen and 
Gardeners’ Kalendar,” was 
published by the founder of 


this firm more than a cen- 
tury ago. 
Our 1917 Catalog is a helpful 


manual for both tree-growers and 
gardeners. Send for it today. 


J. M. Thorburn & Go. 


Established in 1 802 


53 S. Barclay Street through 
to 54 Park Place 


New York City 
























AMERICAN FORESTRY 


At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Forestry Association in Ottawa on the 


15th inst. the following subjects were dis- 


cussed: “ The Peril of the White Pine Blis- 
ter Rust,” speakers, Dr. H. T. Gussow, 
Dominion Botanist; G. C. Piché, Chief 


Forester of Quebec; E. J. Zavitz, Chief 
Forester of Ontario. ‘ Slash Disposal in 
Commercial Logging Operations as a Fire 
Preventive Measure,’ Mr. T. J. Welsh, of 
Bemidji, Minnesota; R. D. Prettie, Superin- 
tendent of Forestry, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
and Mr. G. A. Gutches, Dominion 
Forestry Branch, Supervisor for Sas- 
katchewan. “ Cutting Regulations on Que- 
bec Crown Lands and their Value in Forest 
Maintenance,” Avila Bedard, F. E. De- 
partment of Lands and Forests, Quebec. 


way, 


“ The pine blister disease has not assumed 
anything like the alarming proportions in 
Canada that it has in the New England 
stated Clyde Leavitt, Chief For- 
Conservation of 
Forestry 


States,” 
ester, Commission of 
Canada, at The American 
Association meeting, Washington, D. C., in 
“The seriousness of the menace 
Leavitt, “ pretty 


January. 
is, however,’ said Mr. 
generally recognized, and it is believed that 
the measures taken and contemplated should 
enable the authorities to prevent material 
damage to the extensive white pine forests 
of the country, which are valued at upwards 
of $200,000,000, to say nothing of the poten- 
tial value of the large areas of young white 
pine growth in all the provinces of eastern 
Canada. 

“The great bulk of our forest lands are 
owned and administered by the respective 
governments. The provinces of Ontario, 
Quebec and New Brunswick derive a direct 
revenue, into the Provincial treasuries, of 
about $4,000,000 per year, from cutting priv- 
ileges on these Crown lands. Of this, some 
$1,250,000 may be credited to white pine. 
Thus, it is easy to understand why the gov- 
ernmental agencies take a very 
strong and direct interest in preventing the 


should 


spread of the pine blister disease. 

“This disease was first noted in the Fall 
of 1914, in the Niagara peninsula of south- 
ern Ontario. The presumption is that it was 
brought in on white pine nursery stock im- 
ported from Europe between 1906 and 1909. 
During the two succeeding seasons a num- 
ber of inspectors have been employed under 
the direction of E. J. Zavitz, Provin- 
cial Forester, in locating infections and 
eradicating diseased plants, both pines and 
currants. 

“The section where the worst infections 
have been found is about ten to fifteen 
miles west of Niagara Falls. Here there 
is a district comprising some 300 square 
miles in which there are large numbers of 
currants and gooseberries. The black cur- 
rants show more infection than the red 
The Niagara peninsula is an old-settled 
section, with practically no white pine of 
commercial value, but with many scattered 
trees of this species in fence corners, lawns 





woodlots, etc. The great problem is to 
prevent the spread of the disease to the 
commercial white pine region in the more 
northerly portions of the province. Some 
outlying infections have been found to the 
north and west of the Niagara peninsula, 
but the measures taken to eradicate diseased 
plants have resulted in keeping such out- 
breaks under control. 

“Under the direction of the Dominion 
Botanist, Mr. W. A. McCubbin has con- 
ducted research work, which promises 
important results in the development of 
control measures for this disease. 

“In the Province of Quebec, small in- 
fections have more recently been found at 
two points not far from Montreal. The 
most serious aspect of the situation in this 
province is the threatened invasion along the 
International boundary, from northern New 
Hampshire, Vermont and New York. It 
is possible that such an invasion may al- 
ready have taken place, since the U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry last summer dis- 
covered an infection in northern Vermont, 
within a mile and a half of the Quebec 
boundary. The Provincial Forester, Mr. 
G. C. Piché, is now planning the organiza- 
tion of a force of inspectors, who will, 
during 1917, investigate the whole situation 
fully, with a view to locating existing in- 
fections and taking necessary steps for the 
eradication of the disease. 

“Tt is fully recognized that such action 
is of the utmost urgency, since the serious 
spread of the disease in Quebec would 
threaten the large native pine area up the 
whole Ottawa valley in both Quebec and 
Ontario. 

“ The white pine areas of New Brunswick 
do not appear to be threatened as yet, but 
they may become so, unless adequate action 
is taken to prevent the spread of the infec- 
tions located last year in the state of 
Maine. 

“The Ontario and Quebec governments 
both maintain forest nurseries. The move- 
ment of white pine stock from both these 
nurseries has been discontinued, and the 
planting of white pine is practically at a 
standstill until it can be determined what 
will be the outcome of the campaign for 
the eradication of the pine blister disease. 
There are no commercial nurseries selling 
white pine material, so this feature of the 
situation is under complete control. 

“Under Dominion legislation, the further 
importation of white pines from outside 
Canada is prohibited. Dominion laws also 
provide adequate authority for the de- 
struction of diseased plants, whether pines, 
currants or gooseberries. The Ontario Act 
is effective along the same lines. Action in 
Quebec can be taken under the Dominion 
legislation, pending amendments to the 
provincial legislation, should such action be 
found necessary. 

“In southern British Columbia we have 
some 2,700 million feet of western white 
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SUNN UUUVU000V0000UNAUTUNAUTAUTUAETAAA 
| NO TREE LIKE THE NORWAY MAPLE | 
2 For Lawn or Avenue Planting = 
= No one disputes the claim to Meehan’s Norways Are = 
= superiority of the Norway a = 
= Maple — (Acer platanoides). Particularly Fine = 
= No one who knows it can fail Pte = 
= a. — an admir- We have a specially fine stock = 
= ahem tone it is for either lawn of Norway Maples, probably s 
z oF avenue. superior to any in America, = 
= Its symmetrical, somewhat and can fill all orders, even the = 
= drooping shape, its lovely yel- largest, in uniform sizes. Our = 
= low flowers in spring, its broad trees have every point of excel- = 
= dark green foliage, turning to lence fully developed. They = 
= brilliant golden yellow in late are straight, clean, healthy and = 
= autumn, combine to give it an good to look at, because they = 
= all-season elegance well suited have oye ig —— 7 = 
= t fined | ; Jings. , to give plenty of hght and air = 
= ee ees Seen Write for Our 1917 Hand Book To-day and ample nourishment for the = 
= Its growth is strong, compact b+:4 roots. In fact the root systems es 
2 and vigorous and it will thrive It describes in detail hundreds of specially choice, are wonderfully developed. z 
= satisfactorily in most any soil, —_ exceptionally well-grown Trees, Shrubs and Hardy Every tree is big enough to look = 
= and even in the smoke-laden Flowering Plants, and tells how to grow them suc- well right now, but not so big as = 
= atmosphere of cities. cessfully. Mailed Free. to be extravagantly expensive. 2 
z| ‘Thomas Meehan & Sons _ 6708 Chew St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. |Z 
EMMI 
pine, which must be protected against the | Bulletin No. 387 of the Department expected that representatives of all the 
spread of the blister disease. Agriculture for treatment of timber and forest schools of the United States will be 
“On the whole, the situation in Canada detailed instructions. present. Many side trips to big mills are 


may fairly be said to be well in hand. 
The Governments of both Ontario and 
Quebec have given the most definite assur- 
ances that all necessary funds will be pro- 
vided for this work, and the continued co- 
operation of the Dominion authorities is 
assured.” 


Using Cut-over Lands 


The lumbermen of a dozen states are to 
aid in the development of the agriculturai 
resources of the south, through the utilizing 
of the cut-over lands left after the manufac- 
ture of the forests of the south into lumber. 
How to accomplish this end will be an im- 
portant part of a conference of representa- 
tives of all the southern states from Vir- 
ginia to Texas, which has been set for 
March 19 to 22 in New Orleans. 


Long Life for Wood 


Interesting booklets on “Long Life for | 


Wood” have just been issued by The Bar- 
rett Company which has branches all over 
the world. The booklets deal with farm 
timber and their preservation and the 
articles are illustrated from pictures from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Associated Mutual Fire Insurance com- 
panies. The booklets call attention to 


| legiate Association of Forestry Clubs. 


Strengthening Boxes 
Tests at the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wisconsin, indicate that by the 
use of four additional nails in each end an 
increase of 300 per cent in the strength « 
canned-food boxes is secured. 


A Forestry Number 

The Journal of Agriculture, published | 
the students of the University of California, 
devotes the entire November number t 
forestry and the edition would be a credit 
to large publication or publishing 
house. The articles are contributed by 
some of the best known men in forestry 
work and the pictures are well printed. 


any 


Pine Blister in Canada 

In the January number of the Pulp and 
Paper Magazine a great deal of space is 
devoted to the white pine blister disease. 
In addition to an editorial there an 
article by H. T. Gussow, Dominion Botanist 
o: Ottawa, which describes the pest and tells 
of the importance of checking its spread. 


is 


Forestry Club Meeting 
At Seattle, March 1, 2 and 3, will be 
held the annual convention of the Intercol- 
It is 


planned. The officers for the year are Don- 
ald H. Clark, president; Timon Torkelson, 
secretary; Jesmond Balmer, vice-president. 


The State College of Washington will 
inaugurate this year a short course in farm 
forestry as part of the winter short course 
of the department of forestry, this new 
idea in forestry education being the plan of 
F. G. Miller, in charge of the department. 
Washington, since starting its work in 
teaching forestry problems, has been forg- 
ing ahead rapidly. 


Maple Sugar Industry 


In codperation with one of the leading 
manufacturing companies, The New York 
State College of Forestry will undertake 
during the coming spring the study of the 
maple sugar industry in New York. An 
experimental orchard will be tapped near 
the State Ranger School at Wanakena, New 
York, and among other things to be in- 
vestigated are the nature of sap flow, char- 
acter of individual trees giving best yields, 
cost and efficiency of various types of 
equipment, and costs of various operations. 
The results of these studies will be in- 
corporated in a bulletin. 
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Why Do You Buy Coal 


in May or June? 


—Ask the man who pays 


YOU GET THE POINT 


Why not apply it to your NURSERY 
STOCK PURCHASES. 


WE HAVE PREPARED A SPECIAL 
ADVANCE OFFER 


of our “‘ Quality First”? stock for orders 
received before February 26th, 1917, for 


shipment at proper time in spring. 


A few items from this Special Advance 
Offer are noted below: 


NOVELTY APPLE TREES 
5 varieties on One Tree, at $2.25 per tree 
4 varieties on One Tree, at 1.75 per tree 
3 varieties on One Tree, at 1.25 per tree 
(No order for less than five trees 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 
ee eS ea 0.00 


BERBERIS THUNBERGI 
Extra Good transplanted, bushy stock 1! 
to 2ft. $7.50 per 100; $68.00 per 1000 


NORWAY MAPLES 
10 to 12 ft.,1',”to1r':” cal. $57.50 per 100 


ORIENTAL PLANES 


2” to 2'.”’ caliper $114.00 per 100 


-If you are further interested in this Special Ad- 
vance Offer referred to above, just write TODAY 
for our circular F. Also, send us your full list 
of Nursery Stock Requirements and we will gladly 
make you our prompt Special Complete Com- 
bination Quotation. 


“QUALITY FIRST’ STOCK 


KELSEY | 





NURSERY F- W. Kelsey Nursery Co. 





SERVICE — Broadway, New York 


Your Requirements Complete 








FORESTRY 
SERVICE 


KELSE 


TIMBER ESTIMATING, FOREST 
MANAGEMENT, FORESTRY 
PLANTING, ETC. 


Expert service at reasonable cost. 
This Department in charge of D. E. 


Lauderburn, Forest Engineer. 


FORESTRY STOCK 


Special Advance Offer on Orders 
Received Before February 26th, 1917. 


Write us for the above Special Offer 
and send us your list of Spring, 1917 
Requirements for our Immediate and 
Special Complete Combination Quote. 


“QUALITY FIRST” STOCK 


KELSEY! 











FORESTRY F. W. Kelsey Nursery Co. 





150 Broadway, New York 
ERVICE 
S | Your Requirements Complete 
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Reforesting Lands 
denuded 
were 


10,390 acres of 
National 
reforested in the fiscal year 1916. The total 


Approximately 
lands within the Forests 
number of trees planted was 6,146,637, while 


8,280 pounds of tree seed were sown. 
National Forest Grazing 


There were 133,442 more cattle and horses, 


and 605,338 more sheep and goats using the 


National Forests in 1916 than in 1915. This 
increase was in spite of large eliminations 
of grazing lands from the Forests. It is 


improved methods of 


more intimate 


accounted for by 
stock 


knowledge of the forage on the ranges and 


handling the and by 
1 


their carrying capacity. 


Decrease in Forest Fires 


The number of fires suppressed on Na- 
tional Forest lands during the calendar year 
1915 was 6,324, as against 7,018 in 1914, 
and an average annual number of 4,759 dur- 
ing the past five Henry S. 
Chief of the Forest Service, in his 
While more 


than the average number of fires occurred 


years, 


says 
Graves, 
annual report just published. 
the timbered area burned over was but 
155,416 acres, or 30 per cent less than the 


average per year for the period 1911-1915 


inclusive. The average loss per fire was 
$60.41. Forty-four per cent of the fires 
were confined to areas of less than one- 


juarter of an 


acre. 
Forest Fire Losses 
1915 about 40,000 


fires occurred in the United States, 


is estimated that in 


forest 


which burned over about 5,900,000 acres 
caused a damage of approximately 
$7,000,000 


Our Standing Timber 
Revised estimates place the amount of 
standing merchantable timber in the United 
approximately 2,767 billion board 


1,464 billion board 


States at 


feet. Of this amount 
eet, or 53 per cent of the total, is in 
California, ‘Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
id Montana. 
Forest Improvements 

During the past fiscal year there were 
constructed on the National Forests 227 
miles of new roads, 1,975 miles of trails, 


2,124 miles of telephone line, 89 miles of 
fire lines, 81 lookout structures, 40 bridges, 


222 miles of fence, 545 dwellings, barns 
and other structures, 17 corrals and 202 
water improvements. 


Land Elimination 

Since the passage in 1912 of the act pro- 
viding funds for land classification and as 
a direct result of the classification work, a 
total of 13,477,781 acres has been eliminated 
from the National This includes 
an elimination of approximately 5,800,000 
acres of land from the Chugach National 
Forest in Alaska which embraced lands of 
other than 


Forests. 


low value for any purpose 


mining 








Just Published! 











THE 
ESSENTIALS 
OF 
AMERICAN 
TIMBER 
LAW 


By J. P. KINNEY, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


HIS volume has been prepared to 
meet theneeds of those engaged in 
the study or practice of forestry, 
and the requirements of lumbermen 
and others interested directly in the 
production and sale of timber products 


It will also be a valuable book to the 
attorney who is called upon to deter- 
mine the law as to timber products in 
any manner 


to two 





The subject-matter is divided in 
fairly distinct branches; namely, the 
law that is concerned with trees, forest 
and forest products as subject to pub- 
lic or private property interests, and 
the law that found its stimulus in the 
interest that the public had in the pro- 
tection, extension and maintenance of 
both public and private forests as a 
means of preserving and advancing 
the gencral welfare. 


308 Pages, 6x9, Cloth, $3.00 net 





USE THIS COUPON 


Joun WILEY & Sons, Inc., 

432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
GENTLEMEN: Kindly send me for 10 days 
free examination a copy of KINNEY’S “Es- 
SENTIALS OF AMERICAN TIMBER 
LAW.” 

It is understood that Iam to remit the price 
. these books within 10 days after their 


return them, postpaid. 





receipt, or 


I 


Member of 

(Indicate here if you are a member of the American 

Forestry Association. Ifnot,kindlystate the forestry 
ciety with which you are connected. 





Position or reference 
u are giving Not required of 


AF-2-17 


Indicate which y 
society members). 
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MONTHLY LIST FOR JANUARY, 1917 


indexed in the 


States Forest 


(Books and 
library of 
Service. ) 


periodicals 
the United 


Forestry as a Whole 


Moon, Frederick Franklin. The book of 
forestry. 315 p. il. New York & 
London, D. Appleton & co., 1916. 

Proceedings and reports of associations, 

forest officers, elec. 


Deutsche dendroligische gesellschaft. Pro- 
gramm, 20th, 22d-23d, jahresversamm 
lung. Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1911-14. 


Forest Education 
Forest schools 


Dehra Dun. 
1915-16. 


India—Imperial forest college, 


Progress report for the year 


24 p. Calcutta, India, 1916. 
Yale forest School. Prospectus, 1916-1917. 
46 p. New Haven, Conn., 1916 


Forest Description 


Harper, Roland McMillan. A forest census 
of Alabama by geographical divisions. 
7 p. map. University, Ala., 1916. 
( Alabama—Geological survey. Supple- 
mentary to monograph 8 


Forest Botany 


Bean, William Jackson. 1 
hardy in the British 
il., pl. London. J 


rees and shrubs 
2d ed. v. 1-2. 
Murray, 1916. 


Silvical Studies of Species 


Adams, T. W. The species of the genus 
Pinus now growing New Zealand, 
with some notes on their introduction 
and growth. 8 p. Wellington, N. Z., 


Gov't. printer, 1916 
Albert, Federico. El gomero azul o Euca 
lyptus globulus. 16 p. il. Santiago de 
Chile, Imprenta Moderna, 1908. 
Larsen, Louis T., & Woodbury, T. D. 
Sugar pine. 40 p. pl, map. Wash., 
D. C., 1916. (U. S—Dept. of agricul- 


ture. Bulletin 426 


Silviculture 


Norman, George Warde. Remarks on the 
preservation and improvement of cop- 
pice woods. 21 p. London, Printed 
for private circulation, 1875. 


Forest Protection 

f ire 

Peters, J. Girvin. Forest fires in the United 
States in 1915. 6 p. Wash., D. C, 





1917. (U. S—Dept. of agriculture 
Office of the secretary. Circular no. 
69.) 


Forest Management 


Baader, Gustav. Das fachwerk und seine 
beziehungen zum waldbau. 67 p. Gies- 
sen, Otto Kindt, 1914, 
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on Shade and Orchard Trees against 
Canker Worms, Climbing Cut Worms 
Woolly Aphides, Ants and Tussock, Gypsy 
and Brown-tail Caterpillars. It is equally 
effective against any crawling insects 


Band Trees about Two Weeks 
Before Insects Appear to 
Get Best Results 


Easily applied with wooden paddle. O1 
pound makes about 10 lineal feet of band 
One application stays sticky three months 
and longer—outlasting 10 to 20 times an) 
other substance. Remains effective rain 
or shine. Won’t soften—won’t run 
melt, yet always elastic, expanding wit! 
growth of tree. No mixing, simply ope! 
can and use. Will not injure trees. 








For Tree Surgery 
Tree Tanglefoot is superior to anything 
mn the market—it is the best application 
ifter pruning or trimming. It will water- 
proof the crotch of a tree or a eavity or 
vound in a tree, when nothingelse will do it. 


Sold by All First-Class Seedsmen 


l-lb. cans 35e; 3-lb. cans $1.00; 10-lb. 
‘ans $3.00; 20-Ib. cans $5.50 and 25-lb. 
wooden pails $6.75. 





Write to-day for illustrated booklet on 
Leaf-eating Insects. Mailed free. 


THE 0. & W. THUM COMPANY 


144 Straight Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Manufacturers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper and Tres Tanglefoot 








THE MACKENSEN 
GAME PARK 





Bob White 
Peafowl 
Pheasants ‘ 

4 Cranes 
panne Seana 
quel Ornamental 
Wild Geese and 
Turkeys Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, fancy birds for 
parks, menageries, private preserves and collections 
of fancy fowl. 


WM. J. MACKENSEN, Yardley, Pa. 








PARK and ESTATE 
FORESTRY 


Logging Reports Utilization Studies 
Timber Estimates Forest Planting 
Ete. 
Methods and Cost of Mosquito 
Eradication 


P. L. BUTTRICK 


Forester and Mosquito Expert 
P. O. Box 607 New Haven, Conn. 




















Only natior 

American Nut JourNaL,) 

the kind. Monthly; comprehensive; highly e 

$1.25 per year. Advertising $2 10 per inch. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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To protect your trees properly be sure 
your equipment, from pump to nozzle, 
combines every latest money-making 
and money-saving improvement. 

The new 19017 


DEMING 


Catalog shows how 35 years of special- 
ization on pump construction enables 
the Deming spraying experts to lead 
the way to new spraying improve- 
ments. 

Every tree-lover should have a 
copy of this book. 















The Deming Company 
147 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 


Handand Power Pumps & JS 
for all uses > 





in @ single night. Mice and 

cut worms will damage and 

destroy them if you don't protect them. 
Get dollars’ worth of protection at a frac- 
tion of a cent cost by using \ 


Hawkeye » 
awkeye soehe 
Tree Protectors 

, (i iy 

ne 
Absolute protection against gnawers hh yt 
and borers. Prevent trees from NS 4 ei, 
becoming skinned and bruised by cul- | 
tivator or lawn mower. Made of elm 
veneer, chemically treated. Easily put | 
on and will last until tree is beyond 
meeding protection Don't wait until some 
of your trees are killed —order Hawkeye 
Protectors now Reewlar size 10 inches 
wide. 20 inches hgh Price in crates 
ot 100 tree protectors, 1c cach; 
in lots of 1000, 3/4c each. 


Write for circular and sample. 
BURLINGTON ,BASKET FACTORY 
300 Main St., Burlington, lowa ¥ 











FOREST NURSERIES 


PINE SPRUCE 


Evergreen trees for forest 
planting in any quantity, 
from 100 trees to carload lots. 


WE GROW OUR OWN TREES 


Write us for catalogue 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


KEENE, N. H. 














Hardy Native Trees and Flowering Shrubs 
RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 
A SPECIALTY 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


The Charles G. Curtis Company 
Callicoon, N. Y. 
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Forest Legislation 
United States Dept. of agriculture—Forest 
State forestry laws, Connecti- 





service. 
cut. 12 p. Wash., D. C., 1916. 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—Forest 
service. State forestry laws, Ohio. 4 


p. Wash., D. C., 1916. 


Forest Economics 
Forest policy 
Elliott, S. B. The present and future of 
Pennsylvania’s forests. 28 p. pil. 
DuBois, Pa., Penna. conservation asso- 
ciation, 1916. 


Forest Utilization 


Lamb, George N. Farm woodlot timber; 
its uses and principal markets. 24 p. 
il. La Fayette, Ind. 1916. (Purdue 
University—Dept. of agricultural exten- 
sion. Extension bulletin no. 51.) 


Lumber industry 

Filippov, N. A. Lyesnoi ruinok Veliko- 
britanii (Lumber markets of Great 
Britain.) 312 p. diagrs., tables. Pet- 
roghrad, 1915. 

IVood-using industries 

Paul, C. E., & Buehler, Walter, comp. 
Timber in pier and wharf construction. 

p. Chicago ill, 1916. (National 

lumber manufacturers’ association— 
Engineering bureau. Technical letter 
no. 9.) 


Wood Technology 


Swan, O. T. The strength of timber; a 
factor in merchandising. 6 p. tables. 
Oshkosh, Wis., 1916. (Northern hem- 
lock and hardwood manufacturers’ 
association. Bulletin 393.) 


Wood Preservation 


\merican wood-preservers’ 
Handbook on wood preservation. 
diagr. Baltimore, Md., 1916. 

National lumber manufacturers’ associa- 
tion—Engineering bureau. Standard 
specification for creosoted wood block 
pavement. 18 p. Chicago, Ill, 1916. 
(Technical letter no. 8.) 


association. 
73 p. 


Auxiliary Subjects 


Conservation of natural resources 

Wisconsin—State conservation commission. 
Biennial report, Ist, 1915-16. 160 p. 
il., tables. Madison, Wis., 1916. 

National parks 

United States—Dept. of the interior—Na- 
tional park service. Annual report of 
the Superintendent of national parks, 
Ist, 1915-16. 89 p. pl., maps. Wash., 
D. C., 1916. 

Engineering 

Arizona—State engineer. Second report, 
for the periods July 1, 1914 to June 
30, 1916. 673 p. il. tables, diagram. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 1916. 

Civics 

McCarthy, Charles, and others. Elemen- 
tary civics. 234 p. i. WN. Y., ete. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., 1916. 





Members that ‘‘never read advertisements” 
will find only reliable announcements that are 
worth reading. They are not only interesting 

| and instructive, but may be used as a guide for 
| individual purchases. 








HILL’S 
Seedlings and Transplants 
Also Tree Seeds 


FOR REFORESTING 


EST for overa half century. All leading 

hardy sorts, grown in immense quantities. 
Prices lowest. Quality highest. Forest 
Planter’s Guide, also price lists are free. 
Write to-day and mention this magazine. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 
BOX 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 


GRAFTED NUT TREES 


Why not combine NUT CULTURE 
with forestry? My hardy PENN- 
SYLVANIA GROWN trees are the 
best for eastern or northern planting. 
Catalogue and cultural guide free. 


WHY NOT BUD OR GRAFT 


the seedling black walnuts and 
butternuts on your farm over to the 
improved English walnuts; and the 
hickories to fine pecans and shag- 
barks. Booklet on propagation and 
top-working Nut Trees free. 


J. F. JONES 


NUT TREE SPECIALIST Box A, Lancaster, Pa. 








Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 
TREE SEEDS — 


. Write for prices on 
per 1000 large quantities per 1000 
THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 


a 
Orc hids We are specialists in Orchids, 


we collect, import, grow, sell 
and export this class of plants exclusively. 
Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids mer be had on application. Also special 
list of freshly imported unestablished Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


Seedlings 














Orchid Growers and Importers 














EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS — We will pullord 
Fr North Michigan, Arbor Vite,Hemlock,Whitea I 
Pine, White Spruce and Baisam Fir; from Tennessee, 
Cedar. 

DECIDUOUS SEEDLINGS — Ash, 
Maple, Cherry, Oaks, and many other trees and shrubs, throug 
our many collecting stations. Many of these in transplante 
nursery-grown stock 
PERENNIALS—We get out millions of these. Send list of 

F.. 


wants for quotations. Address Dept. A. F 


HOPEDALE NURSERIES, Hopedale, III. 


Beech, Lind 




















PHILIP T. COOLIDGE 
FORESTER 


Stetson Bldg., 31 Central Street, Bangor, Me. 
Management and Protection of Woodlands 
Improvement Cuttings, Planting, Timber 

Estimates and Maps. Surveying 

















TIMBER ESTIMATES 
FinEPROTECTIONPLAN 
Maps. LoccincReports 


Empire STATEFORESTERS 
156 Firru Ave. New Yorn Crrv 











Plant physiology 


Kiesselbach, T. A. Transpiration as a fac- 
tor in crop production, 214 p. il. 
Lincoln, Neb., 1916. (Nebraska—Agri- 
cultural experiment station. Research 


bulletin no. 6.) 
Periodical Articles 


Miscellancous periodicals 


All-Alaska review, Sept.-Oct., 1916—Alaska 
is opening up, by Arthur C. Ringland, 
p. 20- 

American botanist, Aug., 1916—Weight of 


our native woods, p. 94-6; Tree cisterns, 
p. TE4-IS. 
American botanist, Nov., 1916—The Ossa- 


by Charles Francis 
Saunders, p. 121-2; Strength of wood, 
by Henry S Pegs p. 152. 

Bulletin of the Missouri botanical garden, 
Dec., 1916 —The oldest living tree, p. 191- 
4; Evergreens, p. 194-8. 

Cornell countryman, Dec., 1916—The farmer 


watomie - tree, 


and the forester, by Henry Solon 
Graves, p. 182-5. 
Countryside magazine, Oct., 1916—Trees 


for special purposes, by Garrett M. 
Stack, p. 179-81, 191: A wildwood plant- 
ing, by Garrett M. Stack, p. 195. 
protection, Dec., 1916—European 
methods of forest fire protection and 

insurance, by John L. Cobbs, Jr., p. 8. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, Nov. x 1916—Reviv- 
ing woodland ‘industries, by A. D. 
Webster, p. 259. 

In the open, Dec., 1916—Forestry in Penn- 
sylvania, by N. R. McNaughton, p. 
38-40. 

In the open, Jan., 
timber supply, by N. R. 
p. 36-9. 

Journal of the New York botanical garden, 
Nov., 1916—Some problems in New 
York street tree planting, by George E. 
Stone, p. 202-5. 

National wool grower, Dec., 1916—Poison- 
ous range plants, by Arthur W. Samp- 


Fire 


1917—Forestry ; the future 
McNaughton, 


son, p. 25-7. 

Reclamation record, Jan., 1917—Ridding the 
forest range of poisonous plants, p. 
35-6. 


Red Cross magazine, Jan., 1917—Safety first 


in the national forests, by Findley 
Burns, p. 33-4. 

Scientific American supplement, Oct. 21, 
1916—Determining the age of blazes, 
p. 260-1. 

Scientific American supplement Nov. 11, 


1916.—Our national parks; playgrounds 
for the people unsurpassed in the world, 
by C. H. Claudy, p. 312-14. 





| Loyal members can help in making a better 
magazine by mentioning American Forestry 
when writing to or calling on advertisers. 








Farm Forestry for Farmers 


A special course on the farm woodlot is 
being given at the New York State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University. Like 
all the other courses offered during the 
winter, this course is free to residents of 
New York State. The object of the course 
is to demonstrate that the farm woodlot 
may be made a permanent and profitable 
source of income to the farmer. In addi- 
tion to the one lecture a week, three Satur- 
day afternoons will be given to trips to 
neighboring woodlots, or to such places as 
are of interest to owners of woodlots. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
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How to Choose Fine Trees 





OU who love trees for their 

own beauty or value them for 
the charm they lend to roadside 
and lawn must have often wished 
deeply for a more friendly knowl- 
edge of how to choose and group 
them best. 


This is to say that at last a book 
has been written which tells just 
what you want to know about 
trees. It is the new catalog of the 
well-known ornamental trees and 





Andorra Nurseries CHESTNUT HILL 


William Warner Harper, Proprietor 


shrubs grownat Andorra Nurseries. 
It tells what shrubs and trees are 

best adapted by nature for each 

garden and landscape purpose. 


“Suggestions for Effective Plant- 
ing is not the usual du nursery 
list. To read it is like going around 
your grounds with an old, experi~ 
enced gardener and discussing 1 in a 
friendly way what the place needs. 


This book is free for the asking. 
Send for your copy at once. Box 200 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Pine and Oak Help Each Other 


Are you on the euetong List for Catalog of 


~ Hicks Nurseries ? 








It will confirm your deci- 
sions on fitting your selec- 
tion of trees to your soil and 
climate. It offers trees for 
dry and acid soils and moist 
soils in the same region. 
Many nurseries on alkaline 
soils do not specialize on 
oaks and pines. 


Trees 20 years old can be 
selected now. They are 
guaranteed to grow satis- 
factorily or replaced free. 








ISAAC HICKS & SON 
Westbury, Nassau Co., N. Y. 





cc MUVUVEVEUUD EDEL UAEUEUEUEU OED Aaa ETAT Wi 


OAK For $25.00 cash we will 

send you, carefullypacked, 
tooo each of Black, Pin, Red and 
Scarlet Oaks, 6-12 inches, or 500 each 
for $15.00. 1000 each 12-18-inch 
White Ash, Catalpa Speciosa, White 
Elm, Black Locust, Russ Mulberry and 
Butternut for $20.00. The above are 
but a few of the many varieties we grow 
in Forestry and Ornamental Stocks. 


YOU NEED OUR PRICE LIST NOW. 


Atlantic Nursery Company,we. 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 


wi 








FORESTRY SEEDS 


I OFFER AT SPECIAL PRICES 
Pinus strobus 
Pseudo-tsuga Douglassi 
Pinus ponderosa 
Picea Englemanni 
Picea Pungens 
Thuya Occidentalis 
Pinus taeda 
and many other varieties, all of this season’s 
crop and of 2 quality. Samples upon re- 
quest. Send for my catalogue containing full 
list of varieties. 


THOMAS J. LANE 
TREE SEEDSMAN 
Dresher Pennsylvania 
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The Watch that Times the Fast Trains 


They know they can rely on 


Thousands of engineers and conductors carry Hamilton Watches. 
them absolutely for correct time. 
will be a Hamilton—the kind the railroad men carry. 


Hamilton Watch 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy”’ 


rhe lowest-priced Ham- 
ilton isa movement alone 
for $12.25 (313.00 In 
Canada). The highest 
priced Hamilton is our 
Masterpiece at $150 oo 
in 18k heavy gold case. 
Other Hamiltons at 
$15.00, $25.00, etc. Your 
jeweler can fit a Hamil 
ton movement to your 
present watch case. 


Send for Hamilton 
Watch Book 
“The Timekeeper” 





It tells you the story of the Hamilton and 
a lot of facts about watch making. You 
will learn muck about good watches from 
this book. It’s free. Send for it to-day. 


Hamilton Watch Company 
Dept. 39 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 





Make up your mind now that when you get your watch, it 
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WE MAKE THE 


ENGRAVINGS | 


FOR THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY | 
MAGAZINE 


OUR SPECIALTY 


is THE “BETTER GRADE FINISH oF 


DESIGNS & ENGRAVINGS ” 


Nn ONE orm MORE COLORS 


FOR MAGAZINES CATALOGUES zi 
ADVERTISEMENTS Erc 

HaLF TONES Line PLates a 

COMBINATIONLINE © @ 

Dutto-Tones ano HALF TONES |_| 

CoLor Process Mu ti - Cotors ay 

—ESTABLISHED 1889- ba 
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GATCHEL & MANNING ? 
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Orros:Te OLDE INDEPENDENCE Hart 


PHILADELPHIA 4 


SIXTH ano CHESTNUT STREETS § 








Forest Insects 
cause 
Forest Fires 





Great fires in virgin forests usually 
occur in dead INSECT KILLED TIM- 
BER during dry seasons. Accumulated 
ground litter and everpresent standing 
dead, injured and pitchy trees furnish 
ample fuel to lead the flames into green 
timber. This necessary fuel largely results 
from the continuous and intermittent 
attack of DESTRUCTIVE FOREST 
INSECTS upon the roots, base, trunks, 
limbs, branches, twigs and buds of trees 
throughout their entire life. Forest fires 
in green timber increase the INSECT 
RISK by concentrating insect attack 
and reducing the number of beneficial 
insects. Avoid your constant annual 
loss. Reduce your fire risk. Control 
the insects responsible. It is good busi- 
ness. Efficient inspection of Parks, 
Watersheds, Estates and Timberlands. 
Control methods outlined. Control costs 
estimated. Control work conducted 
economically. 





BARTLE T. HARVEY 


Consulting Forest Entomologist 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 











United States — Dept. of agriculture. 
Weekly news letter, Dec. 20, 1916—Re- 
claiming forest land, p. 7-8. 

United States — Dept. of agriculture. 
Weekly news letter, Dec. 27, 1916— 
Imported tree disease, serious outbreak 
of the European poplar-canker in the 
U.S.,.p. 374. 

United States — Dept. of agriculture. 
Weekly news letter, Jan. 3, 1917—The 
national forests, p. 1-3. 


Trade journals and consular reports 

American lumberman, Dec. 16, 1916—Utili- 
zation of south’s cut-over lands is pro- 
gressing, p. 36-42; Managing privately 
owned forests in Germany, by A. B. 
Recknagel, p. 60. 

American lumberman, Dec. 23, 1916— 
Aerial wire tramway a success in opera- 
tion, p. 34. 

American lumberman, Dec., 30, 1916—The 
structural qualities of British Columbia 
fir, by H. R. MacMillan, p. 42-3. 

American lumberman, Jan. 6, 1917—Russia 
lays plans for developing her lumber 
industry, p. 26; Fungus growths de 
stroy many wooden roofs, p. 32-3; The 
use of wood stave pipe for water supply 
mains by B. L. Grondal, p. 33-4. 

Barrel and box, Nov., 1916—Brief for slack 
cooperage trade, p. 20; Cost finding in 
Australia, p. 33-4. 

Canada lumberman, Dec. 15, 1916—Is fores- 
try a business proposition? by M. A. 
Grainger, p. 28-9. Superiority of the 
wooden pulley, p. 42; Keeping — co- 
operative logging costs, by R. C. Staeb- 
ner, p. 42-4. 

Gulf coast lumberman, Jan. 1, 1917—Build- 
ing yellow pine ships, p. 26-9. 

Hardwood record, Jan. 10, 1917—Heart 
wood and sap-wood, by Hu Maxwell. 
, Loi, 

Lumber trade journal, Jan. 1, 1917—Changes 
in grading rules are made at meeting of 
directors, by Southern pine association, 
p: iF. 

Mississippi Valley lumberman, Dec. 29, 1916 
—Waste tanbark now used to make 
roofing, p. 39. 

Municipal journal, Dec. 7, 1916—Oil for 
treating wood paving blocks, by P. C. 
Reilly, p. 702-5. 

Pioneer western lumberman, Jan. 1, 1917— 
Forest conservation will save United 
States timber, p. 10 

Pulp and paper magazine, Dec. 1, 1916- 
Forestry in connection with pulp mill 
operations, by Ellwood Wilson, p 
403-5. 

St. Louis lumberman, Dec. 15, 1916—The 
automobile and the lumber business, p. 
13; A log slide of open work design, by 
J. B. Woods, p. 47; Northern lumber 
man’s salesmanship conference, p. 1-3: 
List of associations and officers, p. 71-2. 

St. Louis lumberman, Jan. 1, 1917—Wood 
and wood substitutes, by Rolf Thelen, 
p. 23; Forester talks wood to architects. 
by J. E. Barton, p. 61. 

Savannah naval stores review, Dec. 16, 
1916—The naval stores industry, by E. 
S. Nash, p. 13, 18, 26. 

Southern lumberman, Dec. 16, 1916—The 
development of southern cut-over lands, 
by R. S. Kellogg, p. 75; Cost of cutting 
large and small timber, by W. W. Ashe. 





Members of American Forestry Association 
buy quality goods in large quantities. The 
publication should carry many more pages of 
advertising. The increased revenue will be put 
back into the publication and will help to make 
it better and more valuable. 














p. 91-2; After the war, with special 
reference to the investigation of Euro- 
pean lumber markets, by Edward Ewing 
Pratt, p. 93-5; Vulcanizing lumber, by 


Harris M. King, p. 95; Fitting the band 
mill to its proper use, by R. C. Leibe, p. 
96 ; bo sage cottages, by Warren B. 
Bullock, p. 97-8; West Virginia’s lum- 
ber tees. by W. H. Manes, p. 108; 
The development of forest by-products 
in the south, by Howard F. Weiss, p. 
110; Cut-over land section, p. 121-162B; 
Dickson county’s big poplar, by R. S 
Maddox, p. 162B 

Southern lumberman, Jan. 6, 1917—Plan of 
proposed European lumber investiga- 


] 


tion outlined, by E. E. Pratt, p. 23 


Timber trade journal, Dec. 2, 1916—The 
forests of Japan, by A. Nakai, p. 907. 
Timber trade journal, Dec. 16, 1916—Re- 


vision of American hardwood grading 
rules, p. 957. 

Timber trade journal, 
estry and the war, 
Maxwell, p. 1023-4. 

Timberman, Dec., 1916—Lumbering in the 
Indian Archipelago, by J. P. Pfeiffer, p. 
35; Lumber transportation via aerial 
cable tramway, p. 38-9; Perforated tie 
experiments, by O. P. M. Goss, p. 43; 
Plan of practical home-made log loader, 
by H. N. Ormsbee, p. 47; Report on 
lumber export trade, p. 48 A-D. 

United States daily consular report, Dec. 
21, 1916—Chinese lectures on forestry, 
by John R. Arnold, p. 1091; Forest 
wealth on Argentine government land, 
by William Dawson, p. 1095. 

United States daily consular report, 
27, 1916—Wooden ship building 
United States, p. 1155-8. 

United States daily consular report, Dec. 30, 
1916—British Columbia lumber indus- 
try, p. 1214. 

United States daily consular report, Jan. 13, 
1917—High prices for timber rights in 
New Brunswick, by E. Verne Richard- 


Dec. 23, 1916—For- 
by John Stirling- 


Dec. 
in 


son, p. 165. 
West Coast lumberman, Dec. 15, 1916— 
Some important little known timber 


bodies in the state of Washington, by 
Stanton G. Smith, p. 22-3. 

West Coast lumberman, Jan. 1, 1917—After 
twenty years’ test Marquette installs a 
new wood penstock, p. 21; Increasing 
use of wood, by O. P. M. Goss, p. 27. 

Wood turning, Jan., 1917—Timber supply, 
by H. S. Sackett, p. 5-6; Characteristics 
of different woods; their adaptability 
for furniture making, p. 20-1. 

W ood-worker, Dec., 1916—The largest chair 
town in the world, by Walter Cross, 
p. 23-4; Filling and finishing various 
woods, by A. Ashmun +e p. 28-9; 
Turning bowling balls, by E. T. J., p. 37 
Tree felling by machinery, p. 38. 


Forest journals 


forestry 
school 


1916—A 
850-2: 


Dec., 


~ 


journal, 
in Operation, p. 


‘anadian 
ranger 





Only those fit for your patronage are asked 
to enter the advertising pages. We are careful 
because we want you to patronize your adver- 
tisers. By mentioning the publication you are 
assisting materially in the development of your 


magazine and the work of the Association. 





Wanrep An experienced Tree 


Mover. Also men wanted 
to learn the tree moving business. 
LEWIS anp VALENTINE CO. 
Roslyn, Long Island New York 














Improve the fertility of your 
soil, get out stumps and shat- 
ter boulders quickly, safely 
and cheaply with Atlas. Blast 


8 beds for tree-planting, dig you. If youdon’t knowhim, 
a ditches and do other kinds ask us. We will also tell you 
of farm work in the most exactly what youneed for any 


subsoiling, etc, 


Sales Offices: 


Pall big Stamps 
by hand 


Clear your stump land 
cheaply —no digging, no 
expense forteams and powder. 
One man witha K can rip out 
any stump that can be pulled 
with the best inch steel cable. 
Works by leverage—same pr 
ciple as a jack. 100 pounds pull 
on the lever gives a 48-ton pull 
on the stump. Made of Krupy 
steel— guaranteed against 
breakage. Endorsed by U. S. 
Government experts, 








































Showing 
easy lever 
operation 


HAND POWER 












Write today for special 
offer and free booklet on 
Land Clearing. 


Walter J.Fitzpatrick 
; Box 80 


182 Fifth Street 


San Francisco 
California 

















CURRENT LITERATURE 







It tells you ho »w to s 
Explosive for stum 
} 








Anyone Can Use 
Atlas Farm Powder 


No experience or skill is required, because Atlas 
‘arm Powder is made especially for you. 
do your own blasting without trouble or risk by 
following a few simple instructions that even children 
can understand, 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


economical, up-to-date way. 
Get Our Free Book—‘‘ Better Farming ’’ 


ve labor on your farm by using The Safest 
p blasting, ditch digging, tree- planting, 


ATLAS POWDER COMPAN 


Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St Louis 















You can 


Many women farmers use 





Atlas Farm Powder costs 
little compared with the cost 
of labor that it replaces. You 
can buy it from a dealer near 







kind of work. 







t the coupon now and mail it today, 


Wilmington, Del. 





General 
Offices: 



















ai —— 
ATLAS POWDER CO. 
~ Wilmington, Del. 
Send me your 74-page book “Better 
Farming.” I am interested in the use 
of explosives for the purpose before 
which I mark X. 





Stump Blasting 
Boulder Blasting 
Subsoil Blasting 
Tree Planting 
Ditch Digging 
Road Building 


Dil 






Name 


Address~ 
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ST RY 
1 2 3 4 


THE FOREST 


IS THREE-FOURTHS OF 


FORESTRY 


Your opportunities are as unlimited as 
our forests if you study at 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS 
Munising, Michigan 


Incorperated 





~ Do Business by Mail 7 


walk ry iy ee with accurate lists of pros- 
t vital i 





ey on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% 
guaranteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 
Contractors Tin Can Mfrs. 
Druggists Farmers, Etc. 
Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 


Ross-Gould, 1009C Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 


Mail 
Lists St.Louis 
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sively much lower clearing costs per acre 


represented. The dynamite used was 


2nd—The combi 





| 
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Clearing Costs Reduced 


The recent land clearing tests conducted by the Unive 
Wisconsin have revolutionized methods and established conclu- 


The ieading kinds of stump pullers—hand and power—were 


RED CROSS FARM POWDER 


These tests proved the following important facts: 
lst—The cheaper Red Cross Farm Powders will in most soils blast 
out stumps as well as the most expensive 30% and 40% grades ‘ 
ned use of Red ( nigel arm Powder and a stump 
puller is often the cheapeé st an 

3rd—Properly placed charges fired wit! ges § blasting machine great ly 
reduce the amount, strength and cost of the dynamite required. 

As a result the average stump covered land can now be cleared at 
less cost per acre than before the war 

Write Now for Full Information 
_E very farmer with stump cove os land should know the full facts 
jut this modern method of land clearing. Write today for 
Land Clearing Bulletin No. 350 

a you are interested in orchard planting, ditching, drainage 

boulder blasting, subsoiling or post hole blasting be sure to ask for 


Hand Book of Explosives No. 350 
Delaware | 
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1 best ay to clear land. 
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E. 1. du PONT de NEMOURS @ CO. 
Wilmington 





oe a a a oy 





McMINNVILLE 





FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 
| ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS %: 


= We offer for spring 1917 our usual line of Forest tree ; 
seedlings and Ornamental Shrubs, Cuttings, etc. 
Write for spring trade list. 


Forest Nursery Company : 


TENNESSEE 








Use Press Clippings 


T will more than pay you to secure our extensive 
| service, covering all subjects, such as Polo, Golf, 

Tennis, trade and personal, and receive the benefit 
of the best and most systermatic reading of all papers 
and periodicals, here and abroad, at m inimum cost. 
Why miss taking advant age for obt aining the best 
possible service in your line? 

Our service is taken by all pr rogressive business 
men, publishers, authors, collectors, etc., and is the 
card index for securing what you want and need, as 
every article of interest is at your daily command. 

Write for terms; or send your order for 100 clippings 
at $5, or 1,000 clippings at $35. Special rates quoted 
on Large Orders. 


The Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau 
ARTHUR CassoT, Proprietor Established 1888 
6 East 41st Street, NEW YORK 
Send for Our Desk Calendar 








Did it ever occur to you how much the adver- 
tising section affects you? It certainly makes 
possible better publications and increased rev- 
enue from a successful advertising department 
of American Forestry will pay you dividends 
in a better magazine and a more efficient asso- 
ciation. Please mention American Forestry in 
answering advertisements. 





TIMBER CRUISING BOOKLETS 


Biltmore Timber Tables. Including solution of 
problems in forest finance. 

Southern Timber Tables. How to estimate Southern 
Pine, Southern White Cedar, and Southern Appala- 
chian Timber—Spruce pulpwood, Hemlock bark, 
Chestnut oak bark, Chestnut tannic acid wood. 

Postpaid, 25 cents each 


HOWARD R. KRINBILL 


Forest Engineer Newbern, N.C. 


Ask for 1917 booklet,‘ Some Reasons Why.” 


High Income Return on 
pe eptey ees 5 Investment 


in Ist Lien Mortgages; collateral 
rn, 7 per cent. or 8 per cent. always 
1a Mortgages are not subject 
k 1al flurries, and they are as 
y safeguarded as guaranteed mortgages Millions 
vested here by America’s most prominent men. Some 
Reasons Why, free 
G. F. Miller & Co., Trust Co. Bldg., Miami, Florida 


Inv est y« lividend 















Each member of American Forestry Associ- 
ation can help in obtaining certain logical ad- 
vertising. Just remember that you own Ameri- 
can Forestry—it is your magazine. Without 
your earnest codperation the advertising de- 
partment cannot accomplish a great deal, Any 





| suggestions will be appreciated. 
| 


Ontario adopts a forward policy, p. 
853-5; The heliograph in forest fire 
detection, p. 856-7 ; Canada’s white pine 
in danger of extermination, p. 858-9; 
How long will our timber last? by 
Ellwood Wilson, p. 861-4; Finding 
fires with aeroplanes, by W. E. Boeing, 
p. 870-2; A Forest service that 
booms business; how British Co- 
lumbia’s organization seeks new 
markets, by M. A. Grainger, p. 
873-5; The partnership of farm and 
forest, by Robson Black, p. 876-8 
Forest influences on stream pollution, 
by N. R. Buller, p. 878-9; The farm 
woodlot, by B. P. Kirkland, p. 881; 
Effect of forests on stream flow, p. 
886-7. 

Conservation, Jan., 1917—Drain on our pulp- 
wood supply, by Clyde Leavitt, p. 3; 
White pine blister rust, p. 4+; Care of 
the wood lot: its proper handling would 
provide a permanent fuel supply for 
the farm, p. 4. 

Forest leaves, Dec., 1916—Forest protection 
in Pennsylvania, by Robert G. Conk- 
lin, p. 177-81; The farm wood-lot by 
J. A. Ferguson, p. 181-3; American 
trees in Germany, by J. S. Illick, p. 
184-5; Problems of the Pennsylvania 
Department of forestry and the use of 
data to be derived therefrom, by George 
S. Perry, p. 185-7. 

Journal of the New York state forestry 
association, Oct., 1916—Recreational 
possibilities of public forests, by Ben- 
ton MacKayc, p. 29-31; Shall we com- 
mercialize our parks, by Ottomar H. 
Van Norden, p. 15-18; Can the State of 
New York afford an idle playground? by 
George N. Ostrander, p. 19-22, 31-2; 
Co-operation in forest administration. 
by Herbert S. Carpenter, p. 26-8. 

Northwoods and wild life, Jan., 1917— 
Must check white pine blister rust, hy 
E. G. Cheney, p. 3-5; Defending the 
forests; what its forests are ery to 
Minnesota, by W. 2. Cox; '(p. 7, 42. 

Yale forest school news, Jan. i 1917— 
Forest experiment stations, by Barring 
ton Moore, p. 3-4. 


Conservation Congress Meeting 


At the recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Conservation 
Congress in Washington, it was decided 
that the next session of the Congress should 
be held in New Orleans the first week in 
April. The subject will be “Floods and 
Drainage.” 


Aiding Wood Users 


Five hundred individuals and firms now 
appear upon the revised list of correspon- 
dents in the Wood Utilization Service of 
The New York State College of Forestry. 
The Service is proving of great value in the 
disposal of wood waste, small tracts of 
stumpage and various other forest products. 
A monthly bulletin is sent out listing items 
available for purchase or exchange and 
requests for logs, short lengths, saw-dust, 
shavings, etc. 





Your interest in the advertising pages can 
best be expressed by responsiveness. You 
should give the advertising department credit of 
selecting only those with whom it is a wholesome 
pleasure to do husiness 
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ATTENTION BOQQKS ON 


FORESTERS 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free of 
charge in this column, advertisements of 
foresters wanting positions, or of persons 
having employment to offer foresters 








WANTED—Work during the summer by a young 
man starting to study forestry. Would accept place 
of any kind where practic al experience could be ob- 
tained. FreeJune15. Best of references, Address W. 
W.J. careof AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, D.C. 





POSITION—Young m an (33), single, seven anda 
half years’ technical training. Will consider position 


as City Forester,Park Supe on my Superintendent 
of Private Estate or Consulting Landscape Architect 
for railroad. Education consists of post-graduate 
work in prominent middle-wes stern school of forestry, 


supplemented by several years’ post-graduate work in 
recognized school of landscape design in the East. 
Experienced in public and private forestry, including 
work in the Forest Service, the various phases of 
municipal forestry such as extension work, and tree 
surgery; and also the designing of parks, playgrounds, 
and private estates. References given and required. 
Address XYZ, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 


PRACTICAL FOREST ENGINEER desires position. 
Six years experience. Timber estimates, Reports and 
Cruises, Logging and Topographic Maps, Logging Rail- 
roads, Lumbering, Steam and Horse skidding. Address 
Box 40, care of AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, D. C. 

(2-4) 








WORK for summer wanted by a young man about to 
study forestry, who wants practical experience in the 
woods. Be able to begin work last of June. High School 
graduate. References if needed. Address Box 39, care 
of AMERICAN Forestry. (2-4) 


PRACTICAL WOODSMAN AND FOREST EN- 
GINEER with thorough experience this country and 
Europe will take charge of forested estate or game 
preserve. An expert in managing and improving 
woodlands, and can show results. Highest references 
as to character, training and ability. Address Woods 
Superintendent, care AMERICAN Forestry Maaa- 
ZINE, Washington, D. C. 








YOUNG man (28), single, technical education, five 
years’ general engineering experience, as instrument 
man and computer, on surveys, and as inspector and 
superintendent on construction. Also field and office 
experience with U.S. Forest Service. Capable of tak- 
ing charge of party; desires position with forester or 
lumber firm. Address Box 32, care of AMERICAN 
Forestry, Washington, D. C. 





MARRIED MAN, (28), desires position as manager of 
estate, woodland preferred, but no objection to more or less 
farming. Graduate of agricultural college and Master of 
Forestry. Best references as to ability and character. Ad- 
dress Box 41, care of AMERICAN Forestry. (2-4) 





WANTED—Work during the spring 4 and summer 
by a young man starting to study forestry. Best of 
references. Box 37, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 

(1-3) 





POSITION WANTED—Young man with five 
years’ experience in orchard work, tree surgery and 
agricultural blasting. Some technical education. 
Opportunity to prove ability of more concern than 
remuneration. Will go anywhere any time. Box 38, 
care of AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, D.C. 
(1-3) 





A YOUNG MAN who has been the head of a suc- 
cessful arboricultural and orchard rejuvenating con- 
cern for three years, desires te associate with an indi- 
vidual or a company owning orchards. The reason is 
to obtain a more thorough knowledge of the work and 
the salary is a secondary consideration. An able 
business man. Age 26. Address Box 29, care of 
AMERICAN Forestry, Was shington, D.C 


TIMBER 
FOR SALE 


12,000 ACRES HARDWOOD TIMBER 
AND LAND 


Northeast Louisiana, about 7,000 feet mixed hard- 
woods toacre. Fine land; solid body; 3 miles of rail- 
road. Price$17.50peracre,easy terms. Address Box 
300, care of AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, D. C. 
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FORESTRY 








AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those who 
wish books on forestry, a list of titles, authors and prices of such books. 
These may be ordered through the American Forestry Association, ne 


D.C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid.* 





AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BUGS, BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES....... 
BORESE VALUALION—Pinbert ROG. o0ic ace cev ected tcacerabiandedas metewentls 
FORBo: REGULATION—ilibert ROGK. «5.6.02 ccs ccc ccc cnesnaenss cou ewnecwen 
PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR— = E MOR FOC oie aig cs eere tipi 3: Has ald A eas 
THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—By R. S. Kellogg. ...... 0... ccc ccc cece eee ees 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING Awe OUNTS—By Arthur F. Jones............... 
FORES! VALUATION—By H. A. Chapnians.. ooo ois occdaccadeceece cece eases 
CHINESE FOREST TREES AND TIMBER SUPPLY—By Norman Shaw....... 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—By john 

ERNE SEY aa 5 ob eicvne, Sia vied a5 oid bs Ma ee nek Cater He Ce BERS dea bone e aera 
TREES AND SHRUBS—By Charles Sprague Sargent—Vols. I and II, 4 Parts toa 
OMNIS UNS oer aia diac ackn dial tia oR So ORGS EDEMA aE A eas Ce 
THE TRAINING OF A FORESTER—Gifford Pinchot ...............cccecceeees 
LUMBER AND ITS USES—R. S. Kellogg... ses ccsccviveescnvcesaaseecscussuns 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND PARK—B. E. Fernow...... 
NORTH AMERICAN TREES—N. L. Britton.........cccceceeecccceccseesee.y 
KEY TO THE TREES—Colling and Preston, . ....scessscnssiccceceenscvasesienass 
THE FARM WOODLOT—E. G. Cheyney and J. P. Wentling.................... 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES—Henry H. Gibson................. cece cceecceee 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE UNITED STATES— 
PATEL N Dp MECANONNES etre coca fal ohe'g ono ond. arab a ea rane ee aaa weieae & na eee eae 
PEANE SURVEYING —Jobn C. Tracy, . secs cccccsccs cnccctvecaceccassecuseaces 
FOREST MENSURATION—Henry Solon Graves. ..........0ccceeeeeeeeeeeceeee 
THE ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY—B. E. Fernow.............0cccceeceeecees 
FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY—Filibert Roth... ..0<cc cc sesccvsceccecsenencases 
PRACTICAL BORBOE iY —Ao 6. FUMES. 6 sic cscic scence daediwsssussccowesdacwa 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY—Samuel B. Green. . ia ae Searle 
SEASIDE PLANTING OF bara AND SHRUBS—Alfred Gaut.. 
OREREEAe WC beieee— Os. Se) POUIIOR 0 0 6 os eases cue doin eedeetiew cusses uneescmdodes 
MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NOR’ [TH AMERICA (exclusive of Mexico)—Charles 
SHMMIUG INIIGS og oes oie csi bo ke leak Cndlre Cee cana aukadddawcudenvastedasn 


AMERICAN WOODS—Romeyn B. Hough, 13 Volumes, per Volume . 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U.S.AND CANADA, EAST 


OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS—Romeyn B. Hough...............cccceeeees 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES—J. ee McFarland.......... 
PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD: THEIR CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES— 

CHAO PIGS W ONIN oa ccc idee nnketane ceducdstbaeedraaaadauee een estar 
NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY—E. R. Bruncken............ 


HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION—Samuel M. Rowe................ 

TREES OF NEW ENGLAND—L. L. Dame and Henry Brooks. 

TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES OF THE NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES— 
I cc sic wna su'ntsssn oO odd sus tueeenasa eee aus 


OUR NATIONAL Paper TONS DNUEE 5 a: ave w'e'dcs 0 tia.e due aca awe ee cleein naan aw eee 
THE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FOREST—G. Frederick Schwarz.......... 
Ere NCE Pen PINGING os i. os wo be's.0 4 oiioas,0 dina bowed dala Uincemae dacetae Ailes 
THE IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE UNITED STATES—S. B. Elliott 
FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Ralph C. Hawley and Austin F. Hawes.. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—Henry Solon Graves. . 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff ................. 
THE. TRESS GUIDE —By Julia Ellen Rogers... .oisccac ccccceuces vicwacenntantes 
FOREST PHYSIOGRAPHY—By Isaiah Bowman..............0.ccceeceeee cece’ 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary................00005 
FARM FORESTRY—Alfred Akerman 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS (in forest organization) — 
BUND CRM RNNEY oe eal Saran re ars Aw adi ois aici d. de Sey Relea a dial Hea ei sien ered Ae oune oot 
ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—F. F. Moon and N. C. Brown.................... 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD—Samuel J. Record................... 
SLUDIES OF TREES—), |. LEviGOU. ..ccccssccsseascteeaneecae wee RO ee Pe 
Ese, ROC E ee NCE PO OIG 6 55/5 an a sels o vials coed eeia dtemasihe dens cde aieu ncaa 
THE PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss........ 
THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN—By Bernard Brereton (third edition)......... 
SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY—By James W. 
OUINGT ON eis MMe ids Ces cnedorinetcedndaveredeceauneuuemas emma cnacaute 
FUTURE FOREST TREES—By Dr. Harold Unwin 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS—F. Schuyler Mathews. . 
EEE ESS RE Oe nN mre tes STP MCW ORIEL Sm Maia Hole Sy Ay A Be) 
FARM FORESTRY—By John COV OCCRONE aia ss tu dnaennnwss aoe eeleeeraeren 
LUTHER BURBANK—HIS METHODS AND DISCOVERIES AND THEIR 
RAG PRC Es UC IOI oo vada ncecnce sactades tes vavnues peasussdee Sree 
(In twelve volumes, beautifully illustrated in color) 
THE BOOK OF FORESTRY—By Frederick F. Moon.............-cceeeeceeeccees 
OUR FIELD AND FOREST TREES—By Maud Going.................0.e cece 


er ee 


| HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN—By Jay L.B. Taylor......... 
| THE STORY OF THE FOREST—By J. Gordon Dorrance...................00 


—— as 


NU DR Wd WwW 


.00 
.50 
.00 





* This, of course, is not a complete list, but we shall ‘be glad to add to it any books on 


forestry or related subjects upon request. —EpIror. 

















AMERICAN FORESTRY’S ADVERTISERS 








“QUALITY”? 














LONG AND SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 


MISSOBRL LUMBER éFbAND 








CACHANGE**COMPANY 


R.A. LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY. MO. 
THE SAME 


‘‘*TODAY AND TOMORROW’’ 


“Besides the usual -Greetings, let us wish our 
friends, our customers, greater margins of profit 


and bigger “turnovers” for 1917 than any year yet.” 


























